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" She is telling them stories of the wood, 
And the Wolf and Little Red Riding-Hood." 

The Golden Legend. 
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CHAPTEE L 



HOW THEY CAME TO BE "Ua" 

" Blue were their eyes as the £Eury-flaz, 
Their cheeks like the dawn of day." 

Longfellow. 

A SOFT rather shaky sort of tap at the door. It 
does not all at once reach the rather deaf ears of 
the UttiLe old lady and tall, still older gentleman 
who are seated in their usual arm-chairs, one with 
his newspaper by the window, the other with her 
netting by the fire, in the exceedingly neat — ^neat, 
indeed, is no word for it — "parlour" of Arbitt 
Lodge. In what part of the country this queerly- 
named house was — ^is still, perhaps — ^to be found 
there is no particular reason for telling; whence 
came this same queer name will be told in good 
time. The parlour suited Ua name anyway better 
far than it would that of "drawing-room," which 
would be given it nowadays. There was a round 
table in the middle ; there were high-backed maho- 
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gany chairs against the wall, polished by age and 
careful rubbing to that stage of dark shininess 
which makes even mahogany pleasant to the eye, 
and with seats of flowering silk damask whose 
texture must have been very good to be so faded 
without being worn ; there were spindle-legged side- 
tables holding inlaid "papier-macW desks and rose- 
wood work-boxes, and two or three carved cedar or 
sandal -wood cases of various shapes. And, most 
tempting of all to my mind, there were glass-doored 
cupboards in the wall, with great treasures of handle- 
less teacups and very fat teapots, not to speak of 
bowls and jugs of every form and size ; and every- 
thing, from the Indian box with the ivory chessmen 
to the china Turk with his long pipe of green spun- 
glass, sitting cross-legged on the high mantelpiece 
between ' a very sentimental lady and gentleman, 
also of china, who occupied its two ends, — everything 
was exactly and precisely in its own place, in what 
had been its own place ever since the day, now 
more than thirty years ago, when Grandpapa, the 
tall old gentleman, had retired from the army on 
half -pay and come to settle down at Arbitt Lodge 
for the rest of his life with Grandmamma and their 
son Marmaduke. A very small Marmaduke, for he 
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was the only one left of a pretty flock who, one 
after the other, had but hovered down into the 
world for a year or two to spread their tiny wings 
and take flight again, leaving two desolate hearts 
behind them. And in this same parlour at Arbitt 
Lodge had that little Marmaduke learned to walk, 
and then to run, to gaze with admiring eyes on the 
treasures in the glass cupboards, to play bo-peep 
behind the thick silken curtains, even in his time 
faded to a withered-leaf green, to poke his tiny nose 
into the bowl of pot-pourri on the centre table, 
which made him sneeze just exactly as — ah ! but I 
am forgetting — ^never mind, I may as well finish the 
sentence — just exactly as it made " us " sneeze now ! 

After the tap came a kind of little pattering 
and scratching, like baby taps, not quite sure of 
their own existence; then, had Grandpapa's and 
Grandmamma's ears been a very little sharper, they 
could not but have heard a small duel in words. 

" You, bruwer, my fingers' bones is tired." 

"I told you, sister," reproachfully, "us should 
always bring old Neddy's nose downstairs with us. 
They never hear vs tapping." 

Then a faint sigh or two and a redoubled assault,* 
crowned with success. Grandmamma, whom after 
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all I am not sure but that I have maligned in 
calling her deaf — ^the taps were so very faint really! 
— Grandmamma looks up from her netting, and in 
a thin but clear voice calls out, " Come in !" 

The door opens — then, after admitting the en- 
trance of two small figures, is carefully closed again, 
and the two small figures, with a military salute from 
the boy, a bob, conscientiously intended for a curtsey, 
from the girl, advance a step or two into the room. 

" Grandmamma," say the two high-pitched baby 
voices, speaking so exactly together that they sound 
but as one. " Grandmamma, it's ' vs.'" 

Still no response. Grandmamma is not indif- 
ferent — ^far from it — ^but just at this moment her 
netting is at a critical stage impossible to disregard; 
she thinks to herself " wait a moment, my dears," 
and is quite under the impression that she has said 
it aloud ; this is a mistake, but all the same " my 
dears" do wait a moment — several moments indeed, 
hand-in-hand, uncomplainingly, without indeed the 
very faintest notion in their faithful little hearts that 
there is anything to complain of — there are some 
lessons to be learnt from children long ago, I think, 
— while Grandmamma tries to secure her knots. 

Look at them while they stand there; it is 
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always a good plan to save time, and we have a 
minute or two to spare. They are so alike in size 
and colour and feature that if it had not been that 
one was a boy and the other a girl, there would 
have been no telling them apart. Before Duke was 
put into the first stage of boy-attire — ^what that 
exactly was in those days I confess I am not sure — 
they never had been told apart was the fact of the 
matter, till one day the brilliant idea struck Grand- 
mamma of decorating little Pamela with a coral 
necklace. She little knew what she was about ; 
both babies burst into howliag distress, and were 
not to be quieted even when the unlucky beads 
were taken away; no, indeed, they only cried the 
more. Grandmamma and Nurse were at their wits' 
end, and Grandpapa's superior intelligence had at 
last to be appealed to. And not in vain. 

"They must each have one," said Grandpapa 
solemnly. And so it had to be. In consequence 
of which fine sense of justice and firm determination 
on the part of the babies, they went on " not being 
told apart" till, as I said, the day came when 
Marmaduke's attire began to be cut after a different 
fashion, and by degrees he arrived at his present 
dignity of nankin suits complete. Such funny suits 
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you would think them now — funnier even than 
Pamela's white frock, with its skirt to the ankles 
and blue-sashed waist up close under the arm-pits, 
for even if she walked in just as I describe her you 
would only call her " a Kate-Greenway-dressed little 
girL" But Marmaduke's light yellow trousers, 
buttoning up over his waistcoat, with bright brass 
buttons, and open yellow jacket to match, would look 
odd. Especially on such a very little boy — for he 
and Pamela, as they stand there with their flaxen 
hair falling over their shoulders and their very blue 
eyes gazing solemnly before them, wondering when 
either of the old people will think fit to speak to 
" us " — Pamela and he are only " six last birfday." 

All this time Grandpapa is in happy — ^no, I won't 
say " happy," for the old gentleman is always, to give 
him his due, pleased to welcome the children to his 
presence, "at the right time and in the right manner," 
be it understood — ^in complete unconsciousness of 
their near neighbourhood. There was nothing to 
reveal it ; they had not left the door open so as to 
cause a draught, for Grandpapa abhorred draughts ; 
they were as still and quiet as two little mice, when 
mice are quiet that is to say. For often in the 
middle of the night, when my sleep has been dis- 
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turbed by these same little animals who have been 
held up as a model for never disturbing any one, I 
have wondered how they gained this distinction! 
" When mouses is quiet, perhaps it's cos they isn't 
there," said a little boy I know, and the remark 
seems to me worthy of deep consideration. 

Grandpapa was absorbed in his newspaper, for 
it was newspaper day for him, and newspaper day 
only came once a week, and when it — the paper, 
not the day — did come, it was already the best part 
of a week old. For it came all the way from London, 
and that not by the post, as we understand the word, 
but by the post of those days, which meant " his 
Majesty's mail," literally speaking, and his Majestjr's 
mail took a very long time indeed to reach outlying 
parts of the country, for all the brave appearance, 
horses foaming, whips cracking, and flourishing of 
horns, not to say trumpets, with which it clattered 
over the stones of the " High Streets " of those days. 
And the paper — ^poor two-leaved, miserable little 
pretence that we should think it — cost both for itself 
and for its journey from London, oh so dear ! I am 
afraid to say how much, for I should be sorry to 
exaggerate. But "those days" are receding ever 
farther and farther from us, and as I write it comes 
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over me sadly that it is no use now to leave a blank 
on my page and say to myself, " I will ask dear such 
a one, or such an other. He or she will remember, 
and I will fill it in afterwards." For those dear 
ones of the last generation are passing from us — 
have abeady passed from us in such numbers that 
we who were young not so very long ago shall ere 
long find ourselves in their places. So I would 
rather not say what Grandpapa's newspaper cost, but 
certainly it was dear enough and rare enough for 
him to think of little else the day it came ; and I 
don't suppose he would have noticed the two children 
at all, till Grandmamma had made him do so, had 
it not been that just as they were beginning to be 
a little tired, to whisper to each other, " Suppose us 
stands on other legs for a change," something — I 
don't know what — for his snuff-box had been lying 
peacefully in his waistcoat pocket ever since Dymock, 
his old soldier -servant, had brought in the news- 
paper — ^made him sneeze. And with the sneeze he 
left off looking at the paper and raised his eyes, 
and his eyes being very good ones for his age — 
much better in comparison than his ears — ^he quickly 
caught sight of his grandchildren. 

"So ho!" he exclaimed, "and you are there. 
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master and missy ! I did not know it was already 
so late. Grave news, my love," he added, turning 
to Grandmamma ; " looks like war again. The world 
is trjdng to go too fast," he went on, turning to his 
paper. " They are actually speaking of running a 
new mail-coach from London which should reach 
Sandlingham in three days. It is appalling, — why, 
I remember when I was young it took " 

" It is flying in the face of Providence, / should 
say, my dear," interrupted Grandmamma. 

The two little faces near the door grew still 
more solemn. What strange words big people used! 
— ^what could Grandpapa and Grandmamma mean ? 
But Grandpapa laid down his paper and looked at 
them again ; Grandmamma too by this time was less 
embarrassed by her work. The children felt that 
they had at last attracted the old people's attention. 

"We came. Grandpapa and Grandmamma, to 
wish you good-night," began Duke. 

"And to hope you will bo'f sleep very well," 
added Pamela. 

This little formula was repeated every evening 
with the same ceremony. 

" Thank you, my good children," said Grandpapa 
encouragingly; on which the little couple approached 
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and stood one on each side of him, while he patted 
the flaxen heads. 

" I may call you ' my good children ' to-night, I 
hope ?" he said inquiringly. 

The two looked at each other. 

" Bruwer has been good, sir," said the little girl. 

" Sister has been good, sir," said the little boy. 

The two heads were patted again approvingly. 

" But us haven't Mf been good," added the two 
voices together. 

Grandpapa looked very serious. 

" Indeed, how can that be ?" he said. 

There was a pause of consideration. Then a 
bright idea struck little Marmaduke. 

"I think perhaps it was most Toby," he said. 
" Us was running, and Toby too, and us felled down, 
and Toby barked, and when us got up again it was 
all tored." 

"What?" said Grandpapa, still very grave. 
" Sister's gown, sir." 

" My clean white gown," added Pamela impres- 
sively ; " but bruwer didn't do it. He said so." 

''And sister didn't do it. She said so," stated 
Duke. "But Nurse said one of us had done it. 
Only I don't think she had thought of Toby." 
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" Perhaps not," said Grandpapa. " Let us hope it 
was Toby." 

"Nevertheless," said Grandmamma, who had 
qnite disengaged herself from her netting by this 
time, " Pamela mnst remember that she is growing 
a big missy, and it does not become big misses to 
run about so as to tear their gowns." 

Pamela listened respectfully, but Grandmamma's 
tone was not alarming. The little girl slowly edged 
her way along from Grandpapa's chair to Grand- 
mamma's. 

" Did you never tear your gowns when you were 
a little missy. Grandmamma ?" she inquired, looking 
up solemnly into the old lady's face. Grandmamma 
smiled, and looked across at her husband rather 
slily. He shook his head, 

"Who would think it indeed?" he said, smiling 
in turn. " Listen, my little girl, but be sure you 
tell it again to no one, for it was a little bird told 
it to me, and little birds are not fond of having 
their secrets repeated. Once upon a time there was 
not a greater hoyden in aU the countryside than 
your Grandmamma there. She swam the brooks, 
she climbed the trees, she tore her gowns " 

" Till at last my poor mother told the pedlar the 
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next time he came round he must bring her a web 
of some stuff that wouldn't tear to dress me in/' 
said Grandmamma ; " and to this day I mind me as 
if it had been but last week of the cloth he brought. 
Sure enough it would neither tear nor wear, and oh 
how ugly it was ! ' Birstle peas ' colour they called 
it, and how ashamed I was of the time I had to 
wear it. 'little miss in her birstle-peas gown' 
was a byword in the countryside. No, my Pamela, 
I should be sorry to have to dress you in such a 
gown." 

" ril try not to tear my nice white gowns," said 
the little girl ; " Nurse said she would mend it, but 
it would take her a long time. Grandmamma," she 
went on, suddenly changing the subject, " what does 
a ' charge ' mean, ' a great charge ?'" 

"Yes," said Marmaduke, who heard what she 
said, " * a very great charge.'" 

Grandpapa's eyes grew brighter. 

" Can they be speaking of a field of battle ?" he 
said quickly. But Duke turned his large wistful 
blue eyes on him before Grandmamma had time to 
answer. 

" No, sir," he said, in his slow earnest way, " it 
wasn't about battles ; it was about us" 
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She said its was that thing/' added Pamela. 

" Who said so ?" inquired Grandmamma, and her 
voice was perhaps a little, a very little, sharp. 

" Nurse said it," said Pamela. " It was when us 
had felled down, and the old woman was at the 
door of her house, and she asked if us was hurt, and 
Nurse was vexed, and then she said that" 

" What old woman V* asked Grandmamma again. 

" Her that makes the cakes," said Duke. 

" Oh, Barbara Twiss !" said the old lady in a tone 
of relief " Now, my dear children, kiss Grandpapa 
and kiss me, and say good-night. I will explain to 
you when you are bi^er what Nurse meant God 
bless you and give you a nice sleep till to-morrow 
morning !" 

The two little creatures obeyed at once. No 
"oh, mayn't we stay ten minutes "'s, "just Jive 
nnnutes then, oh please "'s — so coaxingly urged, so 
hard to refuse — of the little ones of our day ! No, 
Marmaduke and Pamela said their " good-nights " in 
dutifiil fashion, stopping a moment at the door 
before leaving the room, there to execute the 
military salute and the miniature curtsey, and went 
off to bed, their curiosity still unsatisfied, as 
children's curiosity often had to remain in those 
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times when " wait till you are big and then you 
will be told " was the regular reply to questions it 
was not easy or desirable to answer otherwise. 

There was a moment's silence when they had left 
the room. Grandpapa's face was once more hidden 
in his newspaper ; Grandmamma had taken up her 
netting again, but it did not go on very vigorously. 

" I must warn Nurse," she said at last. " She 
means no harm, but she must be careful what she 
says before the children. She forgets how big they 
are growing, and how they notice all they hear." 

" It was no great harm, after all," said Grand- 
papa, more than half, to tell the truth, immersed in 
his paper. 

" Not as said to a discreet person like Barbara,'' 
replied Grandmamma. " But still — they have the 
right to all we can give them, the little dears, as 
long as we are here to give it. I could not bear 
them ever to have the idea that we felt them a 
burden." 

" Certauily not," agreed Grandpapa, looking up 
for a moment. " A Imrden they can never be ; still 
it is a great responsibility — a great charge, in one 
sense, as Nurse said — ^to have in our old age. For, 
do the best we can, my love, we cannot be to them 
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what their parents would have been. Nor can we 
hope to be with them till we cw see them able to 
take care of themselves." 

" There is no knowing," said Grandmamma. " God 
is good. He may spare lis yet some years for the 
little ones' sakes. And it is a mercy to think they 
have each other. It is always ' us ' with them — 
never ' me.' " 

"Yes," said Grandpapa, "they love each other 
dearly;" and as if that settled all the diflBiculties 
the future might bring, he disappeared finally into 
the newspaper. 

Grandmamma, for her part, meant to disappear 
into her netting. But somehow it did not go on 
as briskly as usual Her hands seemed to lag, and 
more than once she was startled by a tear rolling 
quickly down her thin soft old cheek — one of the 
slow-coming, touching tears of old age. She would 
have been sorry for Grandpapa to see that she was 
crying ; she was always cheerful with him. But of 
that there was no fear. So Grandmamma sat and 
cried a little quietly to herself, for the children's 
innocent words had roused some sad thoughts, and 
brought before her some pictures of happy pasts and 
happy " might-have-beens." 
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"It is strange" she thought to herself, "very 
strange to think of — ^that we two, old and tired and 
ready to rest, should be here left behind by them 
alL All my pretty little ones, who might almost, 
some of them, have been grandparents themselves 
by this time ! Left behind to take care of Duke's 
babies — ah, my brave boy, that was the hardest 
blow of all! The others were too delicate and 
fragile for this world — I learnt not to murmur at 
their so quickly taking flight. But he — so strong 
and fall of life — who had come through all the 
dangers of babyhood and childhood, who had grown 
up so good and manly, so fit to do useful work in 
the world — was there no other victim for the deadly 
cholera's clutch, out there in the burning East ?" and 
Grandmamma shuddered as a vision of the terrible 
scenes of a plague-stricken land, that she had more 
than once seen for herself, passed before her. " We 
had little cause to rejoice in the times of peace 
when they came. It would have seemed less 
terrible for him to be killed on the battlefield. 
Still — it was on the battlefield of duty. My 
boy, my own good boy ! No wonder she could 
not live without him — poor, gentle little Lavinia, 
almost a child herself. Though if she had been 
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but a little stronger, — if she could but have breasted 
the storm of sorrow till her youth came back 
again to her a little in the pleasure of watching 
these dear babies improving as they did, — she 
might have been a great comfort to us, and she 
would have found work to do which would have 
kept her from over-grieving. Poor Lavinia ! How 
well I remember the evening they arrived — she 
and the two poor yellow shrivelled-up looking little 
creatures. I remember, sad at heart as we were — 
only two months after the bitter news of my boy's 
death ! — ^Nurse and I could almost have found it in 
our hearts to laugh when the ayah unwrapped them 
for us to see. They were so like two miserable 
little unfledged birds ! And poor Lavinia so proud 
of them, through her tears — ^what did she know of 
babies, poor dear ? — and looking so anxiously to see 
what we thought of them. I could not say they 
were pretty — ^Duke's children though they were." 
And a queer little sound — half laugh, half sob — 
escaped from Grandmamma at the recollection. 
But it did not matter — Grandpapa was too deaf to 
hear. So she dried her eyes again quietly with her 
fine lavender-scented cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
and went on with her recollections all to herself. 
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She seemed to see the two tiny creatures gradually 
— very gradually — growing plump and rosy in the 
sweet fresh English air, the look of unnatural old 
age that one sometimes sees in very delicate babies 
by degrees fading away as the thin little faces grew 
round and even dimpled ; then came the recollection 
of the first toddling walk, when the two kept 
tumbling against each other, so that even the sad- 
eyed young widow could not help laughing; the 
first lisping words, which, alas, might not be the 
sweet baby names for father or mother — for by 
that time poor Lavinia had faded out of life, with 
words of whispered love and thankfulness to the 
grandparents so willing to do their utmost. But it 
was a sad little story at best, and even Grand- 
mamma's brave old heart trembled when she thought 
that it might come to be sadder still. 

" What would become of them if they were left 
quite alone in the world," she could not help saying 
to herself. " And though I am not so old as my 
dear husband by ten years, I cannot picture myself 
finding strength to live without him, nor would a 
poor old woman like me be much good to the 
young creatures if I did ! But one must not lose 
courage, nor grieve about troubles before they come. 
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For, after all, who would ever have believed these 
two poor fledglings would grow up to be two bonnie 
bairnies like Marmaduke and Pamela now !" 

And for the last time that evening Grandmamma 
again wiped her eyes — though these tears were of 
thankfulness and motherly pride in the thought of 
the sweet and pretty children upstairs, who at that 
moment were kneeling in their little white night- 
gowns, one on each side of old Nurse, as they solenmly 
repeated after her the Lord's Prayer, and after that 
their own evening petitions that " God would bless 
dear Grandpapa and Grandmamma, and make ' us ' 
very good children, and a comfort to them in their 
old age." 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

BKEAD AND MTT.K. 

" Words which tenderness can speak 
From the tmths of homely reason. " 

Wordsworth. 

Grandmamma would probably have spoken to Nurse 
the next day about being careful as to what she said 
before the children, had not the next day brought 
rather a commotion. Nurse was ill, which, old as 
she, too, was, rarely happened. It was a bad attack 
of rheumatism, and very likely its coming on had 
made her less patient than usual the day before. 
However that may have been, Grandmamma was 
far too sorry to see her sufifering to say anything 
which might have troubled her, for she was already 
distressed enough at not being able to get up and 
go about as usual. 

" Never mind. Nurse," said the children to console 
her, when a message had been brought from Grand- 
mamma in the morning to say that Nurse was on 
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no account to try to get up till the doctor had seen 
her, " us is going to be very good. Us can do all 
your work, and you can stay in bed till your legs 
is not cracked any more," for they had heard her 
complaining of her knees and ankles being " wracked " 
with pain. 

On the whole I am afraid Duke and Pamela did 
not think Nurse's rheumatism altogether an "ill- 
wind," as they sat on their high chairs at breakfast 
at the nursery table. 

" Shall you eat all yours up, bruwer ? " asked 
Pamela, pointing to the bowl of bread and milk 
which Duke was discussing. 

" Shall you ? " asked Duke warily, before com- 
mitting himself. 

Pamela looked contemplatively at her bowl. 

" I think m leave just a very little," she said. 
" Cook won't see. I wish the bowls wasn't quite 
so big." 

" Cook wouldn't see if us left a great deal," said 
Duke insinuatingly, but Pamela looked shocked. 

" That would be very naughty," she said. " 1/ 
you leave a great deal, Duke, I'll have to put it in 
the cupboard myself." 

Upon which mysterious hint Duke set to work 
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valiantly. But he had a small appetite, and so 
had Pamela. It was almost the only remains of 
their having been such delicate little children, and 
perhaps if they had been too much given in to 
about eating, they would have ended by eating 
almost nothing at all, and being much less strong 
and well than they were. Nurse, who had come to 
them from a family of great strong boys and girls at 
a country rectory, had no patience with " fads and 
fancies;" and as, on the whole, the children had 
prospered wonderfully under her care and she was 
reaUy good to them. Grandmamma did not often 
interfere, nor did it ever occur to them to complain, 
even though nowadays children would, I think, find 
some of old Nurse's rules very much to be com- 
plained of indeed. Of these one was, that if the 
children did not finish the bowl of bread and milk 
at breakfast it was put away in the nursery cupboard 
and had to be eaten, cold and uninviting-looking as it 
had then become, before anything else at dinner- 
time. This was a sore trouble to the little brother 
and sister, more especially as if they did not finish 
the bread and milk they could not expect to have 
the treat waiting for them downstairs in the dining- 
room at Grandpapa's and Grandmamma's breakfast 
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— of a cup of weak but sweet tea and a tiny slice 
of bread and butter or toast, with sometimes the 
tops of the old people's eggs, and at others a taste of 
honey, or marmalade, or strawberry jam, all daintily 
set out by Grandmamma's own little white hands ! 

* So for every reason Duke and Pamela wished to 
eat up the bread and milk to the last spoonful. 
It was not that they did not like it — ^it was as 
good and nice as bread and milk could be, and they 
were not dainty. Only they could not eat so much ! 
This morning they had not half finished when 
their appetites began to flag. Perhaps it was with 
the excitement of Nurse being absent — ^perhaps they 
chattered and "played" over their breakfast, not 
having her to keep them up to the mark — I can't 
say. But the bowls were still deplorably full, 
though the milk was no longer steaming, and the 
little squares of bread had lost their neat shape, 
and were all " squashy " together, when Duke threw 
down his spoon in despair. 

" I can't eat any more, sister. I cannot try any 
more." 

Pamela opened her lips to make some reproach ; 
she was a very " proper " little girl, as you have 
probably discovered, but the words died away before 
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they were uttered, as her eyes fell on her own bowl, 
and with a deep sigh she said : 

"Tm afraid I can't finish mine either. And 
after us saying to Nurse about going to be so good." 

Her blue eyes began to look very dewy. Duke, 
who could not bear to see his dear " sister " sad, 
spoke out [in Nurse's absence be it observed) 
valiantly — more so, it must be confessed, than was 
his wont. 

" I don't see that it's naughty of us not to eat 
more when us isn't hungry for more. / think it 
would be like little pigs to eat more than they 
want. Little pigs would go on eating all day just 
'cos they're too silly, and they've got nothing else 
to do." 

"But," objected Pamela, "us haven't eaten as 
much as us can, Duke, for you know downstairs us 
could eat Grandmamma's treat. / could — I could 
snap it up in a minute, and the tea too, and yet I 
can't eat any more bread and milk ! " and she gazed 
at the bowl with a puzzled as weU as doleful ex- 
pression. "I'm afraid — yes, I'm afraid, Duke, 
that us is dainty like Master Frederick and Miss 
Lucy in * Amusing Tales.' And Nurse says it is 
so very naughty to be dainty when so many poor 
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children would fink our bread and milk such a great 
treat." 

" I'm sure I wish, then, they'd come and eat it," 
said Duke. " I'd be very glad to give it them." 

His boldness quite took away his sister's breath, 
and she looked up at him in astonishment. 

" BrvAjver ! " she said reproachfully. 

"Well, there's nothing naughty in that. It 
would be much better than letting it all be wasted. 

And " but just at that moment came a queer 

little sound at the door, which made Duke tumble 
oflf his high chair as fast as he could, and hurry to 
open it. 

"It's Toby," he cried. 

Toby, sure enough, it was — Toby with his little 
black nose and bright eyes gleaming from behind 
the overhanging shaggy hair, that no one hut a 
Toby could have seen through without squinting — 
Toby, rather subdued and meekly inquiring at first, 
as if not quite sure of his welcome, tUl — a glance 
round the room satisfying him that there was no 
one to dread, no one but his two dearly-beloved 
friends — his courage returned, and he rushed to- 
wards them with short yelps of delight, twisting 
about his furry little body, and wagging his queer 
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short feathery tail, till one could not tell what was 
what of him, and almost expected to see him shake 
himself into bits ! 

"Toby, dear Toby !" cried the children, all their 
perplexities forgotten for the moment. " JEhw 
clever of him — ^isn't it? — ^to come to see ns this 
morning, jnst as if he knew us was alone. Dear 
Toby — but hush ! don't make a noise, Toby, or 
Nurse may be vexed — are you so pleased to see 
us, Toby?" 

Suddenly Duke separated himself from the group 
of three all rolling in a heap on the floor together 
and made for the table, and before Pamela could 
see what he was doing he was back again — his bowl, 
into which he had poured the contents of his sister's 
as well, in his hand, and in another moment Toby's 
nose was in the bowl too, to Toby's supreme con- 
tent! It was done now — ^there was no stopping 
him till had done. Aghast, and yet filled with 
admiration, Pamela could only express her feelings 
by the one word — " Bruwer !" 

" Isn't it a good thought ?" said Duke. " Why, 
he'll have finished it all in a minute, and nobody 
will ever know that it wasn't us. And nothing will 
have been wasted. There now," as Toby, having 
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really made wonderfully quick work, lifted from the 
now empty bowl his hairy muzzle bespattered with 
remains of bread and milk, which he proceeded to 
lick away with his sharp bright-red tongue, with an 
air of the greatest satisfaction. 

For a moment or two Pamela's face expressed 
nothing but approval. But gradually a little cloud 
stole over it. 

" What shall us say if Grandpapa and Grand- 
mamma ask if us have eaten all our bread and 
milk V she said. 

Duke considered. 

" Us can say the bowls are quite empty. That 
won't be a story," and Pamela's face cleared again. 
Just then she had no time for second thoughts, for 
the sound of a bell ringing downstairs made both 
children start. 

" Prayers," they exclaimed, and as they said the 
word a young housemaid put her face in at the 
door. 

"Master Duke and Miss Pamela," she said, 
" Nurse says I'm to take you down to prayers, ^ut 
you must come first to wash your hands and smooth 
your hair." 

A very correct little couple presented themselves 
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a few minutes later at the dining-room door, and 
after the salute and the curtsey, and wishing Grand- 
papa and Grandmamma "a very good morning," 
seated themselves one on each side of the old lady, 
while Grandpapa read from the prayer-book a few 
verses of the Bible, the Collect of last Sunday, and 
two or three prayers for the benefit of the whole 
family, including a row of neat, mostly elderly, 
servants near the door. Duke and Pamela listened 
attentively, their hands crossed on their knees, their 
eyes fixed on Grandpapa — no fidgetting or staring 
about or making signs to each other. Such things 
would probably have been severely punished. 

And then came what was almost the happiest 
part of the day for " us," — breakfast number two ; 
that is, breakfast with Grandpapa and Grandmamma. 
With the greatest interest they watched to see what 
was to be given them. This morning there were no 
eggs, but there were some tempting little slices of 
toast, fresh butter, and a glass dish of honey, clear 
as amber, with which materials Grandmamma pro- 
ceeded to fabricate two delicious sandwiches, having 
already filled the little cups with weak, but, this 
morning, sugarless tea. 

"No need to put sugar when you are eating 
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honey. You would not taste it," she explained. 
" Now, then, is not that a nice little treat for my 
two good children?" and Duke and Pamela were 
eagerly drawing in their chairs when another ques- 
tion from Grandmamma suddenly reminded them of 
what they had for the time forgotten. " You ate 
your breakfast nicely upstairs, I hope ? Did you 
finish all the bread and milk ?" 

Brother looked at sister and sister looked at 
brother. Both grew rosier than usual, but Grand- 
mamma, though fairly quick of hearing, was some- 
what near-sighted. Pamela touched Duke without 
the old lady seeing, and looked what he under- 
stood — " Let us tell, Duke." But Duke would not 
allow himself to think he did understand. The tea 
and the honey sandwiches were so tempting ! 

"The bowls were quite empty, Grandmamma," 
he said. And Grandmamma, who had wondered a 
little at their hesitation in answering, seemed 
relieved. For, kind as she was, " rules were rules," 
to Grandmamma's thinking ; and, though it would 
have pained her more than the children, she would 
certainly have thought it right to send them upstairs 
treatless had the answer been different. 

" That is well," she said cheerfully, and then the 
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two climbed on to their chairs and drew their cnps 
and plates close to them ; while Grandmamma went 
round to her own end of the table, where — for she was 
a very tiny little old lady — she was almost hidden 
from view by the large silver tea-um. She went 
on talking to Grandpapa, and the children set to 
work at what was before them. They were quite 
silent; not that they ever thought of really speaking, 
except when "spoken to," at their grandparents' 
table, but no little whispers or smiles passed between 
themselves as usual ; they ate on solemnly, and 
somehow — how was it ? — ^the honey sandwiches did 
not taste quite as delicious as they had expected. 
But though each had the same sort of disappointed 
feeling, neither said anything about it to the other. 

After breakfast Grandpapa went off to his study, 
and Grandmamma rang the bell for Dymock, who 
carried away the big tea-um, the silver hot-water 
dish in which was served Grandpapa's rasher of 
bacon, the knives and forks, — everything, in short, 
on the table except the cups and saucers and the 
rest of the china belonging to the breakfast-service. 
This china was very curious, and, to those who under- 
stood such things, very beautiful. Grandpapa had 
got it in his travels at some out-of-the-way place. 
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and the story went that it had been made for some 
great Chinese lady — some "mandarin-ess," Grand- 
mamma used to say in laughing, who had never 
allowed it to be copied. How it had been got from her 
I cannot say. It was very fine in quality, and it was 
painted all over with green dragons, with gilt tongues 
and eyes, and the edges of the cups and saucers 
were also gilt. There were large as well as small 
cups ; the large ones, of course, were for breakfast, 
and the small ones for tea, but Grandmamma always 
kept out two of the latter for Duke and Pamela. 
In those days one never saw large cups of oriental 
china, and this was what made the service particu- 
larly uncommon, and Grandpapa had never been 
able to find out if the large ones were really 
Chinese or only imitation, copied from the smaller 
ones. If really Chinese, then the lady -mandarin 
was most likely an Englishwoman after all, who 
had had them specially made for her. 

You will be surprised to hear that during the 
thirty or forty years during which Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma had daily used this precious china 
not a single piece had been broken, scarcely even 
chipped, though, by force of simple usage, the green 
dragons had grown less brilliant, and here and there 
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the golden tongues and eyes had altogether disap- 
peared, while the whole had grown soft and mel- 
lowed, so that a moment's glance was enough to 
show it was really old porcelain. And perhaps you 
will be stUl more surprised to learn how it was 
that these happy cups and saucers had escaped the 
usual fate of their kind. It was because Grand- 
mamma always washed them up herself! I think 
there was no part of the day more pleasant to " us " 
than when — ^Dymock having cleared away aU that 
was his charge, and brought all that Grandmamma 
required from the pantry — the old lady established 
herself at one end of the table, with two bowls of 
beautifully white wood, and a jug of hot water 
before her, and a towel of fine damask in her hand, 
and set to work daintily to rinse out each cup and 
saucer in the first bowl, passing them then into the 
fresh water of the second, and wiping them — after 
they had stood to drip for a moment or two on a 
small slab of wood made for the purpose — most 
carefully with the little cloth. It was nice to watch 
her — her hands looked so white, and moved so 
nimbly, and — I had forgotten to mention that — 
looked so business-like with the brown holland cuflFs 
braided in white which she kept for this occasion. 
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and always put on, with the big hoUand apron to 
match, before she began operations. Yes, it had 
been a treat to " us " merely to watch her, and so 
you can fancy how very proud Duke and Pamela 
felt when she at length allowed them, each with a 
little towel, to wipe their ovra cups and saucers. 
They had been promoted to this for some months 
now, and no accident had happened ; and on those 
days — ^few and far between, it must be allowed— on 
which they had not been found deserving of their 
breakfast number two, I think the punishment of 
not " helping Grandmamma to wash up " had been 
quite as great as that of missing the treat itself. 
For very often, while deftly getting through her 
task. Grandmamma would talk so nicely to the 
children, telling them stories of the time when she 
was a little girl herself, and of all the changes 
between those far-away days and "now"; of the 
strange, wonderful places she had visited with 
Grandpapa; of cities with mosques and minarets 
gleaming against the intense blue sky of the East 
in the too splendid, scorching sunshine that no one 
who has not seen it can picture to himself ; of rides — 
weary endless rides — anight after night through the 
desert ; or voyages of months and months together 
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across the pathless ocean. They would sit, the 
little brother and sister, staring up at her with their 
great solemn blue eyes, as if they would never tire 
of listening — ^how wonderfully wise Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma must be . — " Surely," said little Pamela 
one day with a great sigh, "surely Grandmamma 
must know everyfing while Duke's breast swelled 
with the thought that he too, like his father and 
grandfather before him, would journey some day to 
those distant lands, there, if need were, like them 
" to fight for the king." For there were times at 
which "bruwer" was quite determined to be a 
soldier, though at others — the afternoon, for instance, 
when the young buU poked his head through the 
hedge and shook it at him and Pamela, and Duke's 
toy-sword had unfortunately been left at home in 
the nursery — he did not feel quite so sure about it ! 

But on this particular morning the little pair 
were less interested and talkative than usual They 
sat so quiet while Grandmamma made her arrange- 
ments that her attention was aroused. 

" You are very silent little mice, this morning," 
she said. ''Is it because poor Nurse is ill that 
you seem in such low spirits V* 

Duke and Pamela looked at each other. It 
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would have been so easy to say " yes," and Grand- 
mamma would have thought them so kind-hearted 
and sympathising ! Once one has swerved a little 
bit from the straight exact road and begun to go 
down-hill even in the least, it is so tempting to go 
on a little farther — so much less difl&cult than to 
stop short, or, still more, to try to go back again. 
But these children were so unused to say anything 
not quite true that they hesitated, and this hesita- 
tion saved them from making another step in the 
wrong direction. 

" I wasn't finking of Nurse, Grandmamma," said 
Pamela at last in rather a low voice. 

" Nor I wasn't neither," said Duke, taking courage 
by her example. 

" That's aU right, then," said Grandmamma cheer- 
fully, not having noticed anything unusual in their 
tone. " Poor Nurse, we are sorry for her to be ill, 
but I don't think it will be anything very bad. 
And I am sure you will try to be very good," 

" Yes, Grandmamma," said the two voices together, 
but less confidently and more timidly than usual. 
TMs time their tone caught the old lady's 
attention. 

" There's something on their minds," she said to 
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herself. But she was a wise old lady, and thought 
it better to wait a while before trying to find out 
what it was. 

" When I was a little girl," she began — and the 
children pricked up their ears — " when I was a little 
girl I remember once that our nurse was ill, or she 
had to go away to see some friend who was ill, and, 
as I was the eldest of several little brothers and 
sisters, I had to help to take care of them. I had 
always thought it would be very pleasant to be 
without a nurse, though we liked ours very well, 
and to be able to do just as we wished. But I 
shall never forget how pleased I was to see her 
come back again," and Grandmamma laughed a little 
at the recollection. 

"Why were you so pleased, Grandmamma?" 
asked Pamela. "Had you done anyfing naughty?" 

''That wouldn't have made Grandmamma pleased 
for her nurse to come back," said Duke; and a 
sudden thought of how " tis " would have felt had 
Nurse come into the room just as Toby was licking 
up the last of the bread and milk made his face 
grow rosy. 

" We had not meant to be naughty," said Grand- 
mamma, " but we were not fit to manage for our- 
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selves. Each of us wanted to do a diflferent way, 
and we were like a flock of poor little sheep without 
a shepherd. You do not know, children, what a 
comfort it is to have rules one must obey." 

" But big people don't have to obey," said Duke. 

" Ah yes, they have ; and when they try to think 
they have not, then it is that everything goes wrong 
with them;" and seeing by the look in the two 
little faces that they were still puzzled — ^''People 
have to obey all their lives if they want to be happy," 
she went on. "Long after they have no more 
nurses or fathers and mothers — or grandpapas and 
grandmammas," with a little smile, which somehow 
made the comers of Duke's and Pamela's mouths 
go down. "The use of all those when we are 
young is only to teach us what obeying means — ^to 
teach us to listen to the voice we should always 

obey " and Grandmamma stopped a minute and 

looked at "us." 

" God," said the two very solemnly. 

" Yes ; but God speaks to us in different ways, 
and we have to learn to know His voica And the 
way of aU in which we most need to know it is 
when it speaks to us in our own hearts — ^in our- 
selves. It would be a very poor sort of being good 
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or obeyiDg if it was only so long as somebody else 
was beside us telling ns what to do and looking to 
see that we did it." 

" Yes," said the two little voices together, lower 
and still more solemn. 

" As, for instance, this morning if, just because 
Nurse was not with you, you had done anything you 
would not have done had she been there," said Grand- 
mamma, looking keenly at the two flushed fiuies. 

Another — " Yes, Grandmamma." 

"Or," went on the old lady, speaking more 
slowly, "a worse kind of disobeying — the telling 
what is not really true ; lots of people, big as well 
as little, do that, and sometimes they try to make 
themselves think^ by all sorts of twistings and turn- 
ings, that they have not done so when their own 
hearts know they have. For the voice inside us is 
very hard to silence or deceive — I think sometimes 
indeed it Tiever is silenced, but that our ears grow 
deaf to it — ^that we make them so. But this is very 
grave talk for you, my dear children — ^too grave and 
difficult perhaps. I am getting so old that I sup- 
pose I sometimes forget how very young you are ! 
And here come your own little cups and saucers, 
nicely rinsed out, and waiting to be wiped dry." 
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" Thank you. Grandmamma," said Duka 
" Fank you, Grandmamma," said Pamela. 
And the two small pairs of hands set to work 
carefully at their daily task. But they did not 
speak or ask Grandmamma any questions, and some- 
how the old lady felt a little uneasy, for, even 
though they were on the whole quiet children, this 
morning there was a sort of constraint about them 
which she did not understand. And they, on their 
side, felt glad when the "washing-up" was over 
and Grandmamma sent them upstairs to their 
nursery, where they hfui lessons every morning for 
two hours with a young girl whose mother had a 
sort of dame school in the village. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

QUEER VISITORS. 

**. . . they are what their birth 
And breeding suffer them to be- 
Wild outcasts of society." 

Gypsies-— WoBDSWOBTR, 

Miss Mitten, the young governess, had not yet 
come when the children got to the nursery, though 
all was in order for her — the table cleared, the 
three chairs set round it ready. There was nothing 
to do but to get out the books and slates. Duke 
went to the window and stood there staring out 
silently; Pamela, who always liked to be busy, 
dragged forward a chair, meaning to climb on to 
it so as to reach up to the high shelf where the 
lesson things were kept. But, as she drew out the 
chair, something that had been hidden from view in 
a comer near which stood a small side-table caught 
her eye. She let go the chair, stooping down to 
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examine this something, and in a moment a ciy 
escaped her. 

"Brawer! oh, bruwer," she exdaimed, "just 
see! How can it have got brokened?" and she 
held np the bowl — or what had been the bowl 
rather — out of which Toby had gobbled up his 
unexpected breakfast, — broken, hopelessly broken, 
into several pieces ! 

In an instant Duke was beside her, and together 
they set to work to examine the damage, as if, alas ! 
any examining could have made it better. It was 
far past mending, for, besides the two or three large 
pieces Pamela had seized, there lay on the ground 
a mass of smaller fragments, down to mere crumbs 
of china. 

''Toby couldn't have done it, could he?" said 
Pamela. " He stayed in here when us went down 
to prayers." 

" No, oh no ! Toby couldn't have broken it," said 
Duke ; " and even if he had, it would not have been 
his fault He didn't put it down on the floor. It 
was near here he ate the bread and milk up — per- 
haps he rolled the bowl behind the table." 

" And Biddy pushed the table against it when 
she was taking away the things. Yes, that must 
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have been it," said Pamela. " Biddy couldn't have 
noticed there was only one bowl on the tray." 

''Anyway she didn't look for it," said Duke. 
" She is very careless ; Nurse often says so." 

"But us can't put the blame on her," said 
Pamela. " Us rrnist tell, Duke." 

Duke had the pieces of china in his hand, and 
was carefully considering them. 

"Will Grandmamma be vexed, do you think, 
sister?" 

"Grandmamma doesn't like things being brok- 
ened," said Pamela. "And Nurse said one day 
these bowls was very good china." 

" And Grandmamma will ask all about how it 
was broken," added Duke dolefully; "and then 
us'U have to teU about giving Toby our bread 
and milk, and oh, sister, I said the bowls was 
quite empty, to make her think vs had emptied 
them !" 

" I'm afraid Grandmamma will fink us is very 
naughty," agreed Pamela ; " she'll fink us don't listen 
to that — that speaking inside us that she was telling 
us about, — for it's quite true, bruwer ; I felt it was 
quite true when she was talking. It does speak. 
I heard it this morning when us was planning about 
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not telling. Only I didn't listen," and the tears 
rolled slowly down the little girl's face. 

"I heard it too, sister. Yes, it's quite true," 
said Duke, beginning to sob. " But I can't go and 
teU Grandmamma now. There's such a great deal 
to tell ; it isn't only about Toby. It's about having 
said the bowls was empty," and Duke's sobs 
redoubled. " Supposing — supposing, sister, us didn't 
tell Grandmamma just this time, and us would never, 
never not listen to that speaking inside us again ?" 

Pamela hesitated. She stood quite quite still, 
her eyes gazing before her, but as if seeing nothing 
— she seemed to be listening. 

" Bruwer," she said at last, " I can't tell you yet. 
I must fink. But I'm almost sure it's speaking now. 
I'm almost sure it's saying us must tell." 

" Oh don't, don't, Pamela," cried poor Duke ; " you 
mustn't say that For I can't — I am sure I can't — 
tell Grandmamma. And you won't teU without me 
knowing, will you, sister ?" 

"For sure not," replied Pamela indignantly. 
" Us must do it togewer, like always. But there's 
Miss Mitten coming — I hear her. Wait till after 
she's gone, bruwer, and then I'll tell you what I've 
been finking." 
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With this Duke was obliged to content himself. 
But he and Pamela took care to put away in a 
shelf of the toy cupboard, where they would not be 
seen, the remains of the broken bowL 

Miss Mitten had two very quiet and subdued 
Kttle pupils that morning. She noticed Duke's red 
eyes, but, not being on very intimate terms with the 
children, for she was rather a formal young person, 
she said nothing about them. Only when lessons 
were quite finished she told her pupils they might 
tell their Grandmamma that they had been very 
good and attentive. 

"Your good Grandmamma will be pleased to 
hear this," she said, " for she must be troubled about 
poor Nurse's being ilL I hope you wiU do your 
best to give her no trouble you can possibly avoid," 
and with these words Miss Mitten took her leave. 

She had scarcely left when Biddy came to take 
the children out a walk, and after that it was 
their dinner-time, so that it was not tiU the after- 
noon that they found themselves quite alone and 
able to talk over their troubles. They had not 
seen Grandmamma since the morning, for she had 
gone out in the pony-carriage with Grandpapa to 
pay some visits, which in those days were reaili/ 
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"moming calls"! and she had left word that after 
their dinner Duke and Pamela might play in the 
garden till she and Grandpapa came home. 

"And when us sees them coming us'll ask 
Grandpapa to tell Walters to drive us round to the 
stable in the pony-carriage," said Duke, jumping up 
and down in great excitement, quite forgetting his 
troubles for the moment. But his forgetfulness did 
not last long. Biddy began looking about the room 
as if in search of something ; she seemed vexed and 
uneasy. 

" What's the matter, Biddy?" said Duke, stopping 
in the midst of his gymnastics. 

"Have you seen one of the china bowls any- 
where about, you or Miss Pamela, Master Duke?" 
asked the girL " Cook is so angry with me, and 
she will have it I've broken it and won't tell," and 
poor Biddy looked ready to cry. 

"Didn't you miss it when you took the tray 
down?" said Pamela, and Duke was astonished she 
could speak so quietly. 

" No," repKed Biddy, " and then I was at fault, 
for sure I gathered up the things quickly, and never 
noticed there was but one bowl. And they must 
have been both there, for you both had your break- 
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fast. The only thing I can think of is that some 
one took it out of the room after you were down- 
stairs, master and missy," for it never occurred to 
Biddy to think Duke or Pamela would have con- 
cealed it had they broken the bowl, "but I'm 
afeared Cook wiU lay it all on me." 

"Do you fink they cost much — bowls like 
these?" asked Pamela. 

" Not so very much perhaps, but I don't think 
I've ever seen any quite like them in any shop. 
Besides, if even I could get to Sandle'ham to see, 
it's a thing I daren't do. It's one of your Grand- 
mamma's strictest rules that if anything's broke 
we're to telL And I'm sure if I had broke it I 
would telL" 

" Perhaps Cook won't say anything more about 
it," said Duke, but Biddy shook her head. 

"Not to-day perhaps. She's busy to-day, for 
two ladies and two gentlemen are coming to dinner. 
But she'U be very angry with me when she comes 
to send up your bread and milk to-morrow morning 
if so be as the bowl isn't there." 

"Are there only two like that?" asked Pamela. 

" Your Grandmamma has some others, I think, 
but they're kept locked up in a cupboard in the 
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china closet," said Biddy dolefully. " I'd tell my 
mistress myself in a minute if I had broke it, but 
the worst is, it wiU seem as if I have broke it and 
won't teU, and that will make her very vexed with 
me. Eut you must make haste to go out into the 
garden, master and missy. It's such a fine day, and 
if you stayed here it might wake Nurse. She's just 
fallen asleep, and the doctor said she might be 
better to-morrow if she got some sleep." 

" Out in the garden " to-day it was lovely, for 
thougb only April it was unusually bright and 
warm. And the garden of Arbitt Lodge matched 
the house. It was so quaint and neat, and yet 
such a very delightful garden to play in, full of 
queer little unexpected paths between high stiflf 
hedges that quite hid such small people as "us," 
leading to tiny bits of lawn, where one was sure to 
find, if not a summer-house, at least a rustic bench 
in a nice comer beside some old tree whose foliage 
made a pleasant shade. Duke and Pamela had 
given names of their own to some of the seats and 
arbours, as they found this a great convenience for 
their games, especially that of paying visits. I 
think their favourite bench was one placed on what 
they called "the hill;" that was a part of the 
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garden banked up very high against the wall, from 
which you could look down on the passers-by 
without being seen by them, and the name of this 
one was " Spy Tower." It waa a nice place on a 
sunny day, for the high trees made it shady, and 
when they had no particular game they cared to 
play it was always amusing to watch who passed. 

This afternoon they did not feel in good enough 
spirits to play, and almost without speaking they 
walked quietly in the direction of " the hill." 

" Us can see when Grandpapa and Grandmamma 
are coming in time to run round £Uid meet them at 
the gate," said Pamela, as they climbed up the 
bank. 

" I don't think I want to see them coming, and 
I don't want them to see us," said Duke. " Sister, 
I am so midderable that I think if there was a big 
sea near here I would go into it and be drowned." 

"Bruwer!" ejaculated Pamela. 

"Yes, sister," he continued, "it would be the 
best thing. For if I was drownded quite dead, 
they'd all be so sorry that then you could tell them 
about the bowl, and Biddy would not be scolded. 
And — and — you could say it was far most my 
fault, you know, for it was, and then they wouldn't 
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be very angry with you. "Yes," he repeated 
solemnly, " it would be the best thing." 

By this time Pamela was completely dissolved 
in tears — tears of indignation as well as of grief. 

" Bruwer," she began again, " how can you say 
that? TJs has always been togewer. How can 
you fink I would ever say it was most your fault, 
not if you was ever so drownded. But oh, bruwer, 
don't frighten me so." 

Duke's own tears were flowing too. 

" There isn't any big sea near here," he said ; " I 
only said if there was. It's just that I am so very 
midderable. I wish Nurse hadn't got ilL" 

" Oh, so do I," said Pamela fervently. 

By this time they had reached Spy Tower. 
Pamela seated herself discreetly on the bench, 
though it was so much too high for her that her 
short legs dangled in the air. Duke established 
himself on the ground in front of her. It was a 
very still day — ^more like late summer than spring 
— hardly a leaf stirred, and in the distance various 
sounds, the far-off barking of a dog, the faint crow- 
ing and cackling of cocks and hens, the voices, 
subdued to softness, " of the village boys and girls 
at play," all mingled together pleasantly. The 
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children were too young to explain to themselves 
the pleasant influences about them, of the soft sun- 
shine and the cloudless sky, seen through the net- 
work of branches overhead, of the balmy air and 
sweet murmurs of bird and insect life rejoicing in 
the spring-time ; but they felt them nevertheless 

" How very happy us would have been to-day 
if it hadn't been for the bowl being brokened," said 
Duke. 

" No, it began before that," said Pamela. " It 
was the not telling Grandmamma. I fink that was 
the real naughty, bruwer. I don't jimk Grand- 
mamma would have minded so much us giving the 
bread and milk to Toby." 

" Her wouldn't have given us any treat," objected 
Duke. 

" Well, that wouldn't have mattered very much 
for once. And perhaps it would have been a good 
fing ; jperhajps Grandmamma would have told Cook 
not to send up quite so much, and " 

" Why do you say that now V* said Duke rather 
crossly ; " it's only making it all worser and worser. 
I wish " 

But what Duke wished was never to be known, 
for just at that moment sounds coming down the 
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lane, evidently drawing nearer and nearer, made 
liiTTi start np and peep out from behind the few 
thin low-growing shrubs at the top of the walL 

Hush, sister," he said, quite forgetting that it 
was himself and not " sister " who had been speak- 
ing, — " there are funny people coming down the 
lane. Come here, close by me ; there, you can see 
them — don't they look fanny V* 

Pamela squeezed herself forward between Duke 
and a bush, and looked where he pointed to. A little 
group of people was to be seen making their way 
slowly along the lane. There were a man, two women, 
and two boys — the women with red kerchiefia over 
their heads, and something picturesque about their 
dress and bearing, though they were dirty and 
ragged. They, as well as the man, had veiy dark 
skins, black hair, and bright piercing eyes, and the 
elder of the two boys, a great loose-limbed fellow 
of sixteen or so, was just like them. But the other 
boy, who did not look more than nine or ten, though 
his skin was tanned by the weather nearly as brown 
as his companion's, had lighter hair and eyes. He 
followed the others at a little distance, not seeming 
to attend to what they were saying, though they 
were all talking eagerly, and rather loudly, in a 
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queer kind of language, which Duke and Pamela 
could not understand at aU. The younger boy 
whistled as he came along, and he held a stout 
branch in his hand, from which, with a short rough 
knife, he was cutting away the twigs and bark. He 
did not seem unhappy though he looked thin, and 
his clothes hardly held together they were so ragged. 

All these particulars became visible to the 
children, as the party of gipsies — for such they 
were, though of a low class — came nearer and 
nearer. I forgot to say that the sixth member of 
the party was a donkey, a poor half- starved look- 
ing creature, with roughly -made panniers, stuffed 
with crockery apparently, for basins and jugs and 
pots of various kinds were to be seen sticking out 
of them in all directions. And besides the donkey's 
load there was a good deal more to carry, for the 
man and the women and the big boy were all 
loaded with bundles of different shapes and sizes, 
and the Httle fellow had a sort of knapsack on his 
back. They would probably have passed on their 
way without dreaming of the two small people in 
Spy Tower up above their heads, had not Duke, 
suddenly catching sight of the donkey's burden, 
exclaimed loudly to Pamela : 
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" See, see, sister ; they have jugs and dishes. 
Perhaps us could get a bowl like ours/' 

At the sound of the child's voice the man stopped 
short in what he was saying to his companions, and 
looked up. 

"Good day, my little master, and my pretty 
missy too" he said in a smooth voice, not the least 
like the rather harsh tones in which he had been 
speaking a moment before in the strange language. 
" At your service, and is there anything I can do 
for you r 

"Oh the pretty dears," exclaimed one of the 
two women, while the other turned away with a 
rough laugh, muttering something the children 
could not distinguish the meaning of. "Oh the 
pretty dears 1 like two sweet birds up in a nest 
And wouldn't you like your fortunes told, my 
honeys ?" 

" I don't know what that means," replied Duke, 
feeling very valiant at the top of the wall "I 
want to know if you've got any china bowls to seU 
— ^bowls for bread and milk, with little blue leaves 
running over them." 

" To be sure, to be sure," said the man. " We've 
the very thing — it is strange, to be sure, that I 
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should have just what the little master wants, isn't 
it ?" he went on, turning to the woman. 

" If the gentleman and lady could come down 
and look at them, they would see better," said she, 
seizing the panniers with a great show of getting 
out the crockery they contained. 

" TJs can't come down there," said Duke. " You 
must come in at the gate, and us will meet you at 
the back door." 

The man and woman hesitated. 

"Will the servants let us come so far, d'ye 
think ?" asked the man. " Are there no dogs about? 
Must we say the little master and missy told us to 
come for that they want to buy a bowl ?" 

" Oh no," cried Pamela hastily, " that wouldn't 
do. The servants mustn't know." 

The man glanced at the woman with a meaning 
look. 

"To be sure, to be sure," she said. "Master 
and missy must please themselves. It's no business 
of the servants. Perhaps it's for a Kttle present 
to their mamma they want one of our pretty 
bowls ?" 

" Us hasn't any mamma," said Duke, " and it 
isn't for a present, but still us doesn't want any one 
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to know. Are you sure you've got any bowls just 
like ours?" 

" Certain sure," said the woman ; " you see we've 
sucli a many — if I was to get them all out you'd see. 
Yours is blue — ^with leaves all over it — ^we've some, 
sweet and pretty, with pink roses and green leaves." 

" No, no," said the children, shaking their heads, 
" that wouldn't do. It must be just the same." 

"And have you got it there, then?" asked the 
woman. " But that won't matter. YouH soon see 
what beauties ours are. And so cheap ! Not to 
everybody of course as cheap as to you, but it isn't 
often we see so pretty spoken a little gentleman 
and lady as you. And you shall have them as 
cheap as we can give them." 

" Then us must get our money-box," said Duke. 
" It's in the nursery cupboard. Will you go round 
to near the back gate," and he pointed in the direc- 
tion he named, "and sister will go through the 
garden to meet you, and I'll run in for our money- 
box." 

The man peered about him, and again a sort of 
meaning look passed between him and the woman. 

" To be sure, to be sure," he said. " And pretty 
missy will wait with us till you come. But don't 
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be long, master, for we've a weary way to go afore 
night" 

" Poor things," said Pamela, " are you tired and 
hungry ? I wish us could ask you to come in and 
rest, but you see Grandpapa and Grandmamma are 
out and Nurse is ill, and there's no one to ask." 

" Dear me, what a pity !" said the woman. " To 
be sure we're tired and hungry, and it's not an easy 
business to unpack the panniers, but anything to 
please master and missy." 

Just then the other woman, who had been stand- 
ing apart with the big boy all this time, called out 
something in the same strange-sounding language. 
And, apparently forgetting the children's presence, 
the man roared out at her with such brutal rough- 
ness that Duke and Pamela shrank back trembling. 
The first woman hastened to reassure them. 

"For shame, Mick," she said, and then with a 
laugh she turned to the children. " It's just a way 
he has. Tou must excuse him, master and missy. 
And if little master will go quick for the money-box 
it would be better. There won't be much in it, I 
suppose, but it isn't much we'd want to take." 

" Oh but there's a great deal," said Duke. One 
big guinea — that's between us, and two Kttle ones, 
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one each, and three shillings and a fourpenny of 
mine 

" And five sixpences and seven pennies of mine," 
said Pamela. 

" "Who'd a-thought it ?" said the woman admir- 
ingly. " I'd be pleased to see so much money for 
once." 

" Well, 111 show it you," said Duke, and ofif he 
started. Pamela looked after him for a moment. 

" Wouldn't it be better," she said to the woman, 
" if you saw a bit of the bowl, then you could find 
the ones like it in a minute ?" 

" WTiat a clever missy !" exclaimed the woman, 
bent on flattery. 

" Then IH run after bruwer and fetch the bits," 
said Pamela, and, not heeding the woman's caUing 
after her that there was no need to give herself the 
trouble, ofif she set too, overtaking Duke just before 
he reached the house. 

" I've come after you !" she exclaimed, breathless ; 
" I want to get the broken bits and then theyTl 
see what the bowl was like. And, bruwer," — and 
the little girl hesitated a little, — "I was raver 
fidghtened to stay alone wif those people. The 
man did speak so rough, didn't he ?" 
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Duke had felt very brave on the top of the wall, 
and rather proud of himself for feeling so. 

" You needn't be afraid when /'m there, sister," 
he said. "Besides they can't hurt us — us'll just 
buy the bowl and run back with it. Us needn't 
go farther than just by the back gate." 

"Do you fink you should take all the money?" 
asked Pamela doubtfully. " It can't cost all that." 

" I'll not take the gold guineas, then," said Duke. 
"At least," he went on, sorely divided between 
caution and the wish to show off his riches, "I'll 
only take one — just to let them see it And one 
shilling and one sixpence to let them see, and all 
the pennies. You needn't be frightened, sister," he 
repeated encouragingly, as the two trotted across the 
garden again, " I won't let the man speak rude to 
you'* 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BABES m A WOOD. 

" Out of this wood do not desire to go ; 
Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or no." 

Midawnrner Night* a Dream, 

Thebe was no one to be seen when they got to the 
back gate. The children stood and looked about — 
Pamela with the bits of broken crockery in her 
apron held up in front, Duke tightly clasping the 
precious money-box. They looked this way and 
that way, up the lane and down the lane, but could 
see nothing or nobody save Fanner Riggs' very old 
horse turned out at the side of the hedge, and two 
or three ducks who had perversely chosen to wander 
out to grub about in a small pool of stagnant water 
instead of gratefally enjoying their own nice clean 
pond, as Grandmamma's ducks might have been 
expected to do. At another time Duke and Pamela 
would certainly have chased the stray ducks home 
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again, with many pertinent remarks on their naughty 
disobedience, but just now they had no thought or 
attention to give to anything but their own concerns. 

A sudden feeling came over Pamela, and she 
turned to Duke. 

" Bruwer," she said, " those people hasn't come. 
I fink they're not good people, and they won't come 
near the house. I daresay they're somewhere down 
the lane, not far off — ^but don't you jinh perhaps us 
had better not look for them any more, but just go 
home, and when Grandmamma comes in tell her 
everyfing. Even if she is raver angry, wouldn't it 
be better, bruwer ? I'm almost sure my little voice 
inside is telling me so," and Pamela stood for a 
moment with a look of intent listening on her 
face. " Yes, I m sure that's what it's trying to say. 
Can you hear yours, bruwer ?" 

Duke looked undecided. 

"I can't listen just now, sister," he replied. 
" I'm full of thinking how nice it would be to buy 
a bowl just the same, and take it in and give it to 
poor Biddy, and then she wouldn't be scolded. I 
don't think I'd mind telling Grandmamma once us 
had got the bowl. She'd be so pleased to have one 
the same." 
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" I fink she'd be most pleased for us to tell her 
everyfing," mamtained Pamela stoutly. 

And Duke, always impressed by her opinion, 
wavered, and no doubt he would have wavered back 
into the right way, had not, just at that moment, a 
low whistle been heard some way to the left down 
the lane ; and, looking in the direction firom whence 
it came, the little boy and girl caught sight of a 
head quickly poked out and as quickly drawn back 
again into the shade of the hedge. But not too 
quickly for them to have recognised the sharp black 
eyes and rough black hair of the gipsy pedlar. 

Without replying to Pamela Duke darted off, 
and, though much against her will, the little girl 
felt she could not but follow him. Before they had 
quite reached the spot the head was poked out 
again. 

"IVe had to wait here for you, master and 
missy," said the man. " There were some farmers' 
men down that way, round the comer," and he 
jerked his thumb — for he had by this time come 
out of his hole — ^in an imaginary direction, " as said 
this were a private road, and they'd set dogs on us 
if we came on. I'm a peaceable fellow, and not 
fond o' fightin', so I'd just have gone on my way out 
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of their road but for promisin' you to come round 
this way." 

" It's very strange," said Duke ; " I don't know 
what it means about a private road, but I know 
everybody always passes this way — ^that's why us 
likes Spy Tower so much, there's so many people 
passing." 

" It's all along of our being poor foUc," said the 
man ; '* there's no fair play for poor folk. But I'm 
one as keeps his word, so here I am. And the 
donkey and the missus are down the road there 
waiting — there's a little wood where we thought 
nobody would disturb us for a bit, if you and missy 
will come so far — ^the missus said she'd unpack the 
pots. But you must be quick — I dursn't hang 
about here, and if you can't come there's no more 
to be said," and he turned as if to go. 

"Just wait one instant, please," said Pamela 
hastily, extracting one of the fragments from her 
apron; "just look at this. It's no use our going to 
see the bowls if you've none the same — do you fink 
you have any like this ?" 

The man pretended to start. 

" "Well, that is curious," he said. " If my eyes 
is not deceivin* me, that's the very pattern we've a 
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whole set on — the bowls shouldn't ought to be sold 
separate, but to oblige you we'll see what the missus 
will do," and again he turned to go. 

The children looked at each other. They had 
never before in their lives been outside the gates 
alone; of this back road and where it led to they 
knew very little, as it was always on the other road 
— ^that leading to Sandlingham — that Nurse liked to 
walk. They did not remember the little wood the 
man spoke of, but they did not like to contradict 
him; then, if it was only such a little way, they 
could run back in a minute when they had got the 
bowl, and all would be right. So they took each 
other's hands and followed the man, who was already 
striding some steps in front down the lane, glancing 
behind him over his shoulder from time to time to 
see if the little couple had made up their minds. 

A few minutes' quick walking on his part, neces- 
sitating something between a trot and a run on 
theirs, brought them out of the lane into the high 
road. Here the man stopped short for a moment 
and looked about him — the children supposed in 
search of his companions and the donkey. But 
there was no one and nothing to be seen. 

" I don't think us can come any farther," said 
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Duke rather timidly. The man turned round with 
a scowl on his face, but in a moment he had smoothed 
it away and spoke in the same oily tones. 

" It's just a step farther," he said, " and I can 
take you a shorter way through the fields than the 
missus could go with the donkey. This way, master 
and missy," and he quickly crossed the road, still 
glancing up and down, and, climbing over a stile, 
stood beckoning for the children to follow. 

They had never noticed this stile before ; they 
had not the slightest idea where it led to, but some- 
how they felt more afraid now to turn back than to 
go on ; and, indeed, it would not have been any use, 
for, had he cared to do so, the man could have 
overtaken them in a moment. The stile was hard 
for their short legs to climb, but they had a great 
dislike to the idea of his touching them, and would 
not ask for help. And once he had got them on 
the other side of it he seemed to feel he had them 
in his power, and did not take much notice of them, 
but strode on through the rough brushwood — ^for 
they were by this time in a sort of little coppice — 
as if he cared for nothing but to get over the ground 
as fast as possible. And still the two followed him 
— through the coppice, across one or two ploughed 
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fields, down a bit of lane where they had never 
been before, plunging at last into a wood where the 
trees grew thick and dark — a forest of gloom it 
seemed to Duke and Pamela — and all this time 
they never met a creature, or passed any little 
cottage such as they were accustomed to see on the 
cheerful Sandlingham road. The pedlar knew the 
country, and had chosen the least frequented way. 
Had they by any chance met a carriage or cart, 
even when crossing the high road, he would not 
have dared to risk being seen with the children, but 
in that case he would no doubt have hurried ofif, 
leaving them to find their way home as best they 
might But no such good fortune having befallen 
them, on they trotted — ^hand-in-hand for the most 
part, though by this time several stumbles had 
scratched and bruised them, and their flying hair, 
flushed faces and tumbled clothes made them look 
very diflferent from the little " master and missy " 
Biddy had sent out into the peaceful garden to play 
that sweet April afternoon. 

Why they went on, they could not themselves 
have told. Often in after years, and when they had 
grown older and wiser, they asked themselves the 
question. It was not exactly fear, for as yet the 
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man had not actually spoken roughly to them, nor 
was it altogether a feeling of shame at giving in — 
it was a mixture of both perhaps, and some strange 
sort of fascination that even very wise people might 
not find it easy to explain. For every time their 
steps lagged, and they felt as if they could go no 
farther, a glance over his shoulder of the man in 
front seemed to force them on again. And as the 
wood grew closer and darker this feeling increased. 
They felt as if they were miles and miles from 
home, in some strange and distant country they 
had never before seen or heard of ; they seemed to 
be going on and on, as in a dream. And though 
poor little Pamela still, through all her stumbles 
and tumbles, held tightly up before her the comers 
of her apron, containing the bits of the unlucky 
bowl, and Duke, on his side, still firmly clutched 
his precious money-box, I do not believe either of 
them had by this time any very clear remembrance 
of why they were laden with these queer burdens, 
or what was the object of the strange and painful 
expedition. 

And still on strode the piercing-eyed gipsy, as 
sure of his prey now apparently as a fowler who 
watches unmoved the fruitless struggles of some 
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poor little birds in the net from which they have 
no chance of escaping. 

It would be impossible to say how far they had 
gone — perhaps not so very far after all, though 
their panting breath and trembling little l^s 
showed that the gipsy's purpose of tiring them out 
was pretty weU accomplished — ^when at last a sharp 
cry from Pamela forced the pedlar to look round. 
She had caught her foot on a stone or a root, and 
fallen, and in falling one of the jagged bits of the 
broken crockery had cut her leg pretty deeply; 
the blood was already streaming from it, her little 
white sock was deeply stained, and she lay on the 
ground almost fainting with terror and pain. 

" Stop that screaming, will ye ? " said the man, 
and then, with a half return to his former tone, 
" There's nothing to cry about, missy. It's just a 
scratch — I'll tie it up with a bit of rag," and he 
began fambling about in his dirty pockets as he 
spoke. " There's the donkey and the others wait- 
ing for us just five minutes farther ; " and for once 
the gipsy spoke the truth. The way he had 
brought the children was in reality a great round, 
chosen on purpose to bewilder them, so that the 
rest of his party had been able to reach the meeting- 
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place he had appointed very much more quickly 
by the road. 

But Pamela, once thoroughly upset and frightened, 
was not to be so easily calmed down, 

" No, no," she screamed, " I won't let him touch 
me. Go away, go away, you ugly man," she cried, 
pushing him back with her tiny hands when he 
tried to come near. " I vxm't let you touch me or 
carry me," for that now seemed to be the gipsy's 
intention, "leave me here with Duke; we don't 
want you any more." 

The man's dark face grew darker with the 
scowl that came over it. For half a moment he 
seemed on the point of seizing Pamela in his arms 
in spite of her cries and resistance. But there was 
Duke too to be considered ; Pamela alone it would 
be easy to cover up, so that her cries should not be 
heard ; but he could not carry both, and if the boy 
ran after them screaming, or if he tried to run 
home, to ask for help — for "home" was really not 
far off — ^there was no knowing what trouble the 
anything but blessed "brats" might bring upon 
worthy Mick and his horde ! So that respectable 
gentleman decided on different tactics. 

"You're a very naughty little girl," he said— 
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speaking, however, not roughly, but more as if 
Pamela's behaviour really shocked and hurt him. 
"After all the trouble I've give myself for you 
— a-goin' out of my road, and a-unpackin' all 
the pots and crocks down there, for to please 
you. Not even to let me tie up your foot or carry 
you to the missus for her to do it I Well, if you 
he there till you bleed to death, it's no fault o' 
mine." 

But Duke's presence of mind had returned by 
this time. 

" I'll tie up her foot with my hankercher," he 
said, producing the little twelve -inch square of 
linen, which for a wonder he found in his pocket, 
on the whole much cleaner than could have been 
expected. And though he grew white and sick 
with the sight of the streaming blood, he managed 
without any opposition from his sister to strap it 
up after a fashion, the gipsy looking on in silence. 

"Tou can go now,, thank you," said Duke, his 
voice trembling in spite of himself. "Us don't 
mind about the bowl — it's too far to go. Us will 
teU Grandmamma all about it — Oh how I do 
wish us had told her at first," he broke off suddenly. 
" Please go," he went on again to the pedlar; " sister's 
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frightened. I'll stay here with her till her foot* s 
better, and then us'll go home." 

"And how will ye do that, I'd like to know, 
my young master ? " said tike pedlar, and there was 
a mocking tone in his voice that made the boy look 
up at him with fresh alarm. " Ye're furder from 
* home ' than ye think for. No, no ; here ye'll have 
to stay till I fetch the donkey to carry you both. 
And to think of all that trouble and time lost for 
nothing." 

" They'll give you something at home for bringing 
us back ; they will indeed," said Duke. " Grand- 
papa and Grandmamma will be so pleased to see us 
safe again, I know they'll give you something," he 
repeated, while a sob rose in his throat at the 
thought that already perhaps dear Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma — ^never had they seemed so dear ! — 
were wondering and troubled about their absence. 
And somehow he quite forgot that he himself could 
reward the gipsy, for in attending to Pamela's 
wounded foot he had laid down the money-box, and 
no longer remembered that he had it with him. 

The gipsy grunted, and muttered something 
about "making sure" that Duke scarcely heard. 
Then he turned to go. 
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" rm off for the donkey then. But mind you 
the stiller you stays in this here wood the better," 
he added impressively. " That's why I didn't like 
missy crying out so loud. It's a queer place — a 
very queer place. Fse warrant your Nurse never 
brought you this way when you were out a-walking." 

"BTo, never," said Duke, startled, and even 
Pamela left off sobbing to stare up at him with her 
tearfol blue eyes, as if fascinated by these mysterious 
hints. 

" Ah, I thought not," he said, nodding his head. 
"Well, stay where you are, and make no sound what- 
sumnever, and no harm'U come to ye. But if you 
stir or speak even above a whisper," and he lowered 
his own voice, "there's no saying. There's beasts 
you never heard tell of in this wood — ^worsest of 
all, snakes, that think nothing of twisting round a 
child and oflf with it for their supper afore one could 
ciy out But if you stop quite still they'll not j&nd 
you out before I'm back with the donkey. It's 
about their time o' day for sleeping just now, I'm 
thinking," and with this crumb of consolation the 
cruel-hearted gipsy turned on his heeL 

Words would fail me to describe the terror of 
the two poor little children ; a cry of appeal to the 
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pedlar to stay beside them, not to leave them to the 
dreadful creatures he spoke of, rose to their lips, but 
stopped there. For were they not almost as terrified 
of him as of the snakes ? Pamela forgot all about 
her wounded foot, though it was growing stiff with 
pain, and the blood, which Duke's unskilful binding 
had not succeeded in checking, was still flowing in 
a way that would have alarmed more experienced 
eyes. It was cold too — and terror made them 
colder — ^f or the evening was drawing on, and it was 
only ApriL Yet they dared not move — Pamela 
indeed could not have stood up— and so there they 
stayed, Duke crouched beside his sister, who lay 
almost at full length on the short tufty grass, among 
the roots and stumps, for just here a good deal of 
wood had been cut down. There was no fear of 
their moving — the shivers and sobs that they could 
not control added to their fears — ^they would have 
left off breathing even, if they could have managed 
it, rather than risk betraying their presence to the 
snakes ! 

But after some minutes — not more than five 
probably, though it seemed more like five hours — 
had passed the silence and strain grew unbearable 
to Duke. He peeped at Pamela; her eyes were 
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closed, she looked so dreadfully white ! — ^his heart 
gave such a thump that he looked round for a 
moment in terror, it seemed to him such a loud 
noise, — ^what could make her look so ? Could the 
fear and the pain have killed her ? 

" Pamela," he whispered, in what he meant to be a 
very low whisper indeed ; " Oh, sister, are you dead ?" 

Her eyeUds fluttered a little, and she half opened 
them. 

" No, bruwer ; at least I don't fink so," she said, 
and her whisper was very faint without her trying 
to make it so, for she was really quite exhausted. 
" I wasn't sure a minute ago, but I fink now I'm 
only dying. But don't speak, for the snakes might 
hear." 

" They're asleep, he said," returned Duke, with a 
sob of anguish at Pamela's words. 

" But some might be awake. If it wasn't for 
that, oh, bruwer, you might run away, and perhaps 
you'd get safe home. Couldn't you try, bruwer ?" 
and Pamela half raised herself on her arm. 

"And leave you, sister ! " cried Duke indignantly, 
forgetting to whisper; "how could you think I'd 
ever do such a thing ? If I could carry you — oh 
what a pity it is I'm not much bigger than you I" 
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"You couldn't carry me," said Pamela feebly, 
and her head sank back again; ''and the snakes 
would hear us and catch us. But oh, bruwer, I'm 
afraid I'll be quite dead before the man comes back 
again, and yet I don't want him to come." 

Almost in despair Duke sat up and looked round 
for any possibility of help. It was nearer than he 
thought ; and yet when a voice, apparently a very 
little way off, called out, as if in answer to his 
unspoken appeal — 

" I'm a-coming. Don't ye be afeared," he started 
with new terror. 

" A snake ! — Oh, sister, can it be a snake ?" he 
cried wildly, for there was nothing to be seen. 

" Snakes don't talk, as ever I heard on," said the 
voice again, and this time it was accompanied by a 
merry laugh, which brought great comfort to poor 
Duke. And in another moment the mystery was 
explained. 

From behind some stubble a few yards off rose 
the figure of the young boy whom the children had 
seen walking behind the gipsies — whistling while 
he cut at a branch he held in his hand — from their 
point of observation in Spy Tower. His face was 
tanned and freckled by the sun, but his fair hair and 
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bright blue eyes showed that he was not by birth 
one of the dark-skinned tribe; and something in 
the bright smile, showing a row of teeth as white 
and even as Duke's own, and in the cheerful voice, 
at once gained the little boy's confidence. 

I've been looking for ye," he said, speaking in 
a rather lower tone. " I knew he was a-going to 
bring ye round this way, so I hid in the bushes till 
I see'd him go by. And I crep' along on my hands 
and knees for fear he should look back. But he's 
out o' the way for a few minutes. If s only a bit 
of a step to where the others is, but he said some- 
thing about the donkey, didn't he ? It'll take him 
a bit to unload it An' what's he been a-doing to 
ye ?" he went on, glancing round till his eyes for 
the first time caught sight clearly of the little figure 
stretched on the ground. "He's never gone and 
dared to hit the little lady?" and the good-humoured 
face grew dark and almost fierce as he stooped down 
close to Pamela. She looked pitiable enough ; her 
face had grown whiter and whiter, her eyes were 
stiU closed, and the blood from her foot had crept 
about her as she lay till it had soiled the frills of 
her little white skirts. 

"No," said Duke; "no, it's her foot. The bits 
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of the bowl cut it when she felled down. I tied 
it up with my hankercher, but it hasn't left off 
bleeding." 

The boy did not speak, he was too busy examin- 
ing the poor foot, which he handled so tenderly that 
Pamela did not shrink from his toucL At last he 
looked up. 

" I say, master," he said, " we must have some 
water for this 'ere foot. Just you sit down where I 
am and hold it so ; it won't bleed so bad that way, 
and I'll get some water. There's some hard by," 
and he looked round. " If I had but something to 
fetch some in." 

"There's my money-box," said Duke, with a 
sudden flash of recollection, " it would hold a little," 
and in his turn he looked round. But no money- 
box was to be seen. " Oh where can it be ?" he 
cried. " I know I had it when sister felled." 

"Was there summat in it ?" asked the boy. 

" Oh yes," replied Duke ; " one of the little gold 
guineas, and one of my shillings, and one of sister's 
sixpennies, and all the pennies." 

"Ah," said the boy, "then I'm afeared you've 
said good-bye to the lot o' them. Catch Mick let 
fish like tjiat out of his net But," he added — ^for 
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Duke seemed to be stunned by the loss — sit ye 
down, and 1*11 fetch what water I can in my cap, or 
we'll have missy's foot very bad, and that 'ud be 
worser than losin' the money." 

He was back in a moment with water enough 
to soak the diminutive handkerchief, with which 
he gently bathed away some of the blood, so that 
he could see the wound. It was a bad cut, but it 
was not now bleeding so mucL The little surgeon 
pressed the sides gently together, which made 
Pamela give a little scream of pain. 

"Don't cry, missy dear," he said, "It'll not 
hurt so much when I've tied it up. Ye've not 
another hankerwich ? I'd like to lay this one over 
the cut — it's nice and wet — and tie it on with 
summat else." 

" I fink there's one in my pocket," said Pamela, 
and when Duke had extracted it, and with its help 
the poor foot was tied up much more scientifically 
than before, she sat up and looked about her, less 
white and miserable by a good deal, thanks to their 
new friend, 

" What a nice boy you are," she said condescend- 
ingly. "What's your name? Is that ugly 

man " she was going to have said, but she hesitated. 
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afraid of hurting the boy's feelings — " is the man 
your father?" and she dropped her voice. 

" Bless yer, no," he replied with real fervency, 
" and that's one thing I'm thankful for. Mick my 
father; tw, thank you, missy. My name's Tim, 
leastways so I'm called. Diana she says it's short 
for Timothy, but Tim's long enough." 

"And who's Diana?" asked the children, begin- 
ning to forget their own troubles in curiosity. 

"Her as he roared out at so— yonder — when 
you was up at the top o' the waU. She's a deal 
better than him and the missus is Diana. But 
listen, master and missy. Hell be back in a 
minute, and " 

" Oh let us run away before he comes ! oh do 
help us to run away!" they exclaimed, all their 
terrors returning. " Us doesn't want the bowl now. 
Oh Tim, can't us all run away, quick, before he 
comes ?" 

And the two little creatures seized hold of their 
new friend's ragged jacket as if they felt that in 
him was their only chance of safety. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

TIM. 

Whose imp art thou with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate and merry eye ?" 

J. Baillib. 

They were so excited, so eager to be o£f at once, 
that for a minute or two Tim could scarcely get 
them to listen to him. They had forgotten aU 
about the snakes, or else their confidence in the boy 
as a protector was so great that they were sure he 
would defend them against every danger. 

" Oh Tim, dear Tim, do let us go quick," they 
kept repeating. 

"But master and missy," he explained at last 
when they would let him speak, " we can't. Don't 
you see Mick knows exactly where he left yer, and 
he'd be after us in a minuta There's nowhere near 
here where we could hide but what he'd find us. 
You'd only get me a beating, that 'ud be all about 
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it Kg, listen to ma Fraps Mick means to take 
yer home straight away, but if he doesn't we must 
wait a bit till I can find out what he's after. He's 
a deep one is Mick." 

"Couldn't you run home quick to tell Grand- 
papa and Grandmamma where us is ?" said Duke. 
" Grandpapa, and the coachman, and Dymock, and 
the gardener — ^they'd all come to fetch us." 

"I dursn't," said Tim. "Not yet; Mick's a 
deep one. If he thought I'd run off to tell 
he'd " 

" What would he do ?" they asked breathlessly. 

"He'd hide away somehow. 'Twouldn't be so 
easy to find him. He'll be back in a moment too — 
I couldn't get off before he'd be after me. No ; we 
must wait a bit till I see what he's after." 

" Why haven't you runned away before ?" asked 
Pamela. " If he's not your father, and if you don't 
like him." 

" Nowhere to run to," said Tim simply. " It's 
not so bad for me. I'm used to it. It's not like 
you, master and missy. Diana and me, when you 
was up at the top o' the wall, we'd ha' done any- 
thing to stop you coming down." 

" But, Tim," said Pamela, almost in a whisper. 
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"you don't mean that Mick's going to steal us away 
for always." 

" No, no/' said the boy, " he only wants to get 
some money for you. But we'll see in a bit Just 
you stay there quiet till he comes, and don't you 
say you've seen me. Ill soon see you again; but 
lie mustn't find me here." 

They began to cry again when he left them, but 
he had not gone too soon; for in less than five 
minutes — ^by which time Tim had hidden himself 
some Uttle way off — ^they heard the voice of the 
gipsy urging on the donkey over the rough ground. 
He seemed in a very bad temper, and Duke and 
Pamela shivered with fear. 

"Oh I wish us had runned away," whispered 
Pamela, though, when she tried to lift herself 
up and found she could not put the wounded 
foot to the ground even so as to hobble, she 
felt that to escape would have been impossible. 
The gipsy scowled at them, but said nothing as 
he lifted first the boy and then the girl on to the 
donkey. 

"There, now," he said, with a slight return to 
his falsely-smooth tones, " you'll be pleased at last, 
I should hope. To think of all the trouble we've 
G 
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had, the missus and me, a-unpacking of all the pots 
and crocks for you to ride on the donkey." 

And are you going to take us straight home, 
then?" said Pamela, whose spirits had begim to 
revive. 

" What, without the bowl ?" exclaimed Mick, in 
pretended surprise, " when there's such a lot all set 
out on the grass in a row for you to see." 

He spoke so naturally that both the children 
were deceived for the moment. Perhaps after aU 
he was not so bad — even Tim had said perhaps he 
was going to take them home ! They looked up at 
him doubtfully. 

" If you don't mind, please," said Duke, " us'd 
rather go home. It doesn't matter about the bowl, 
for sister's foot's so sore and it's getting late. I'll 
give you all the money — oh please, where have 
you put my money-box ?" 

Greatly to his surprise, the gipsy pulled it out 
of some slouching inner pocket of his jacket and 
gave it to him. 

" Here it is, master ; but it'd a' been lost but for 
me — a-laying on the ground there." 

Duke opened it. 

" 111 give you — " he began again, but he sud- 
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denly stopped short " The little gold guinea's not 
here," he cried, " only the shilling and the sixpence 
and the pennies." 

" Must have rolled out on the ground if ever it 
was there," said Mick sullenly. " / never see'd it." 

" It was there," cried Duke angrily. " Do you 
think I'd tell a story ? I must go back and look 
for it. Let me down, I say, let me down." 

Then Mick turned on him with a very evil 
expression on his face. 

"Stop that, d'ye hear? Stop that," and he 
lifted his fist threateningly. "D'ye think I'm 
going to waste any more time on such brats and 
their nonsense ? Catch me a-taking you home for 
you to go and say I've stolen your money, and get 
me put in prison by your grandpapas and grand- 
manunas as likely as not," he went on in a half- 
threatening, half- whining tone. 

Duke was going to answer, but Pamela pulled 
his sleeve. 

"Be quiet, bruwer," she said in a whisper. 
" Tim said us must wait a bit." 

Almost as she said the words a voice was heard 
whistling at a little distance — they were now out 
of the wood on a rough bridle path. Mick looked 
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round sharply and descried a figure coming near 
them. 

"What have you been about, you good-for- 
nothing?" he shouted. "Why didn't you stay 
with the others ? You might have lent me a hand 
with the donkey and the brats." 

Tim stood still in the middle of the path, and 
stared at them without speaking. Then he turned 
round and walked beside Mick, who was leading 
the donkey. 

"What are ye a-doing with the little master 
and missy?" he asked coolly. 

" Mind yer business," muttered the gipsy gruffly. 
Then he added in a louder tone, "Master and missy 
has lost their way, don't ye see ? They're ever so 
far from home. It was lucky I met them." 

" Are ye a-going to take them home ?" continued 
Tim. 

" For sure, when I can find the time. But that 
won't be just yet a bit. There's the missus a- waiting 
for us." 

And, turning a comer, they came suddenly in 
sight of the other gipsies — ^the two women and the 
big sulky-looking boy — gathered round a tree, the 
donkey's panniers and the various bundles the party 
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had been carrying lying on the ground beside 
them. If the panniers had been unpacked and 
their contents spread out, as Mick had told the 
children, they had certainly been quickly packed 
up again. But there was no time for wondering 
about how this could be; the woman whom the 
pedlar called " the missus " came up to her husband 
as soon as she saw them, and said a few words 
hastily, and with a look of great annoyance, in the 
queer language she had spoken before, to which he 
replied with some angry expression which it was 
probably well the children did not understand, 

"Better have done with it, I should say," said 
the other woman, who was much younger and 
nicer-looking, but stiU with a rather sullen and 
discontented face. 

"That's just like her," said Mick « What we'd 
come to if we listened to her talk it beats me to 
say." 

" You've not come to much good by not listening 
to it," retorted Diana fiercely. But Tim, who had 
gone towards her, said something in a low voice 
which seemed to calm her. 

" It's true — ^we'll only waste our time if we take 
to quarrelling," she said. " What's to be done, then ?" 
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" We must put the panniers back, and the girl 
must sit between them somehow," said the man. 
" She can't walk — the boy must run beside." 

So saying, he lifted both children off the donkey, 
not so gently but that Pamela gave a cry as her 
sore foot touched the ground. But no one except 
Duke paid any attention to her, not even Tim, 
which she thought very unkind of him. She said 
so in a low voice to Duke, but he whispered to her 
to be quiet. 

" If only my foot was not sore, now us could 
have runned away," she could not help whispering 
again. For all the gipsies seemed so busy in 
loading themselves and the donkey that for a few 
minutes the children could have fancied they had 
forgotten all about them. It was not so, however. 
As soon as the panniers were fastened on again 
Mick turned to Pamela, and, without giving* her 
time to resist, placed her again on the donkey. It 
was very uncomfortable for her ; her poor little legs 
were stretched out half across the panniers, and she 
felt that the moment the donkey moved she would 
surely fall off. So, as might have been expected, 
she began to cry. The gipsy was turning to her 
with some rough words, when Diana interfered. 
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"Let me settle her," she said. "What a fool 
you are, Mick !" Then she drew out of her own 
bundle a rough but not very dirty checked wool 
shawl, with which she covered the little girl, who 
was shivering with cold, and at the same time 
made a sort of cushion for her with one end of it, 
so that she could sit more securely. 

"Thank you," said Pamela, amidst her sobs; 
" but oh I hope it's not very far to home." 

Mick stood looking on, and at this he gave a 
sneering laugh. 

" It's just as well to have covered her up," he 
said. " Isn't there another shawl as'd do for the 
boy ? Not that it matters ; well meet no one the 
road we're going. The sooner we're off the better." 

He took hold of the bridle and set off as fast as 
he could get the donkey to go. Diana kept her 
place beside it, so that, even if Pamela had fallen 
off, it would only have been into the young woman's 
arms. Duke followed with Tim and the other 
woman, but he had really to "run," as Mick had 
said, for his short legs could not otherwise have 
kept up with the others. He was soon too out of 
breath to speak — besides, he dared not have said 
anything to Tim in the hearing of " the missus," of 
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whom he was ahnost more afraid than even of 
Mick. And the only sign of friendliness Tim, on 
his side, dared show him was by taking his hand 
whenever he thought the woman would not noticje. 
But, tired as he was already, Duke could not long 
have kept up ; he felt as if he mvM have cried out, 
when suddenly they came to a turning in the road 
and the gipsy stopped. 

"We'U get back into the wood this way," he 
said, without turning his head, and with some difiGl- 
culty he managed to get the donkey across a dry 
ditch, and down a steep bank, when, sure enough, 
they found themselves again among trees. It was 
already dusk, and a very little way on in the wood it 
became almost dark. The gipsy went on some dis- 
tance farther — obliged, however, to go very slowly ; 
then at last he stopped. 

^'ThisTl do for to-night," he said. "Tm about 
sick of all this nonsense, I can tell ye. We might 
ha' been at Brigslade to-night if it hadn't been for 
these brats." 

" Then do as I say," said Diana. " I'll manage 
it for you. Big Tony can carry one, and I the 
other." 

But Mick only turned away with an oath. 
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Big Tony was the name of the gipsy boy. He 
never spoke, and never seemed to take any interest 
in anything, for he was half-witted, as it is called ; 
though Duke and Pamela only thought him very 
sulky and silent compared with the friendly little 
Tim. By this time they were too completely tired 
to think about anything — ^they even felt too stupid 
to wonder if they were on the way home or not — 
and when Diana lifted Pamela off the donkey and 
set her down, still wrapped in the shawl, to lean 
with her back against a tree, Duke crept up to her, 
drawiag a comer of the shawl round him, for he 
too was very cold by now, poor little boy — and sat 
there by his sister, both of them in a sort of half 
stupor, too tired even to know that they were very 
hungry ! 

They did fall asleep — though they did not know 
it till they were roused by some one gently pulling 
them. 

" Here's some supper for you. Wake up, and 
try and eat a bit. It'll do you good," the gipsy 
Diana was saying to them ; and when they managed 
to open their sleepy eyes, they saw that she had a 
wooden bowl in one hand, in which some hot coffee 
was steaming, and a hunch of bread in the other. 
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It was not very good coffee, and neither Duke nor 
Pamela was accustomed to coffee of any kind at 
home, but it was hot and sweet, and they were so 
hungry that even the coarse butterless bread tasted 
good. As they grew more awake they began to 
wonder how the coffee had been made, but the 
mystery was soon explained, for at a short distance 
a fire of leaves and branches was burning brightly 
with a kettle sputtering merrily in the middle. 
And round the fire Mick and his wife and big 
Tony were sitting or lying, each with food in their 
hands ; while a little nearer them Tim was pulling 
another shawl out of a bundle. 

"Give it me here," said Diana, and then she 
wrapped it round Duke, drawing the other more 
closely about Pamela. 

"Now you can go to sleep again," she said, 
seeing that the coffee and bread had disappeared. 
" It'U not be a cold night, and well have to be off 
early in the morning and then she turned away and 
sat down to eat her own supper at a little distance. 

"Tim," whispered Duke; but the boy caught 
the faint sound and edged himself nearer. 

" Tim," said Duke again, " is he not going to take 
us home to-night?" 
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Tse a-feared not/' replied Tim in the same tona 

A low deep sigh escaped poor Duke. Pamela, 
so worn out by the pain as well as fatigue she had 
suffered that she could no longer keep up, was 
abeady fast asleep again. 

"When it's quite, quite dark," continued Duke, 
** and when Mick and them all are asleep, don't you 
think us might run away, Tim ?" 

Tim shook his head. 
Missy can't walk ; and she's dead tired out, let 
alone her poor foot," he said. You must wait a 
bit till she can walk anyway. Try to go to sleep, 
and to-morrow we'll see." 

Duke began to cry quietly. 

** I'm too midderable to sleep," he said. " And 
if 8 all my fault Just look at sister, Tim. She's not 
even undressed, and she'll die — sleeping all night 
without any bed out in the cold. Oh, and if s all 
my fault!" 

"Hush, hush, master!" said Tim, terrified lest 
the others should overhear them. 

"What does he want to do with us? Why 
won't he take us home?" asked Duke. 

Tim hesitated a moment. 

" I thought at first it was just to get money for 
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bringing of ye back," he said. " IVe known him do 
that." 

"But US would tell," said Duke indignantly. 
" Us would tell that he wouldn't let us go home." 

" Ah, he'd manage so as 'twouldn't matter what 
you said," replied Tim. " He'd get some pal of his 
to find you like, and then he'd get the money back 
from him." 

"What's a pal?" asked Duke bewildered. 

"Another like hisself; a friend o' his'n," said 
Tim. " But that's not what he's after. I found out 
what it is. There's a show at some big place we're 
going to ; and they want pretty little ones like you 
and little missy, to dress them up and teach them 
to dance, and to play all sort o' tricks — a-riding 
on ponies and suchlike, I daresay. I'se seen them. 
And Mick '11 get a good deal that way. I'd bet 
anything, and so'd Diana, that's what he's after." 

" But us'd tell," repeated Duke, « us'd teU that he'd 
stoled us away, and they'd have to let us go home." 

Again Tim shook his head. 

"Those as 'ud pay Mick for ye wouldn't give 
much heed to aught you'd say," he answered. 
" And it'll maybe be a long way off from here — 
over the sea maybe." 
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" Then/* said Duke, " then ns rrmst run away, Tim. 
And if you won't help us, us'U run away alone, as 
soon as ever sister's foot's better. Us miist, Tim." 

He had raised his Yoice in his excitement, so 
that Tim glanced anxiously in the direction of the 
fire. But Mick and his wife seemed to have fallen 
asleep themselves, or perhaps the wind rustling 
overhead among the branches prevented the child's 
little voice reaching them ; they gave no signs of 
hearing. All the same it was best to be cautious. 

"Master," said Tim solemnly, "I'm ready to 
help you. I said so to Diana, I did, as soon as 
ever I see'd what Mick was after, a-tempting you 
and missy with his nonsense about the bowl you 
wanted; there's no bowls like what you wanted 
among the crocks." 

" Why didn't you call out to us and tell us not 
to come ?" said Duke. 

" I dursn't — and Mick 'd have told you it was 
all my lies. And I never thought he was a-going 
to bring you right away neither. I thought he'd 
get money out of you like he does whenever he's a 
chance. But, master, if you're ever to get safe 
away you must do as I tell you, you must." 

This was all the comfort poor Duke could get. 
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In the meantime there was nothing to do but try- 
to go to sleep and forget his troubles. There was 
not very much time to do so in, for long before it 
was really dawn the gipsies were up and astir, and 
by noon the little brother and sister were farther 
from "home" than they had ever been since the 
day when their poor young mother arrived at Arbitt 
Lodge with her two starved-looking fledglings, now 
nearly six years ago. For some miles from where 
they had spent the night Mick and his party joined 
a travelling caravan of their friends, all bound for 
the great fair of which Tim had spoken to Duke. 
And now it would have been difficult for even 
Grandpapa or Grandmamma to recognise their dear 
children. Their own clothes were taken from them, 
their white skin, like that of the princesses in the 
old fairy tales, was washed with something which, if 
not walnut juice, had the same effect, and they were 
dressed in coarse rough garments belonging to some of 
the gipsy children of the caravan. Still, on the whole, 
they were not unkindly treated — ^they had enough to 
eat of common food, and Diana, who took them a 
good deal under her charge, was kind to them in her 
rough sulky way. But it was a dreadful change for 
the poor little things, and they would already have 
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tried, at all risks, to run away, had it not been for 
Tim's begging them to be patient and trust to him. 

All day long — ^it was now the third day since 
they had been stolen — ^the two or three covered 
vans or waggons which contained the gipsies and 
their possessions jogged slowly along the roads and 
lanes. Now and then they halted for a few hours 
if they came to any village or small town where it 
seemed likely that they could do a little business, 
either in selling their crockery or cheap cutlery, 
baskets, and suchlike, or perhaps in fortune-telling, 
and no doubt wherever they stopped the farm-yards 
and poultry-yards in the neighbourhood were none 
the better for it. At such times Duke and Pamela 
were always hidden away deep in the recesses of one 
of the waggons, so there was nothing they dreaded 
more than when they saw signs of making a halt. 
It was wretched to be huddled for hours together 
in a dark comer among all sorts of dirty packages, 
while the other children were allowed to run about 
the village street picking up any odd pence they 
could by playing tricks or selling little trifles out of 
the general repository. And the brother and sister 
were not at all consoled by being told that before 
long they should be dressed up in beautiful gold 
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and silver clothes — like a real prince and princess," 
said Mick, once when he was in a good humour — 
. and taught to dance like fairies. For Tim's words 
had explained to them the meaning of these fine 
promises, and, though they said nothing, the little 
pair were far less babyish and foolish in some ways 
than the gipsies, who judged them by their delicate 
appearance and small stature, had any idea of. But 
stiU they were very young, and there is no teUing 
how soon they would have begun to get accustomed to 
their strange life, — ^how soon even the remembrance of 
Grandpapa and Grandmamma and their pretty peace- 
ful home, of Toby and Miss Mitten, of the garden 
and their little white beds, of Nurse and Biddy and 
Dymock, and all that had hitherto made up their 
world, — ^would have begun to grow dim and hazy, and 
at last seem only a dream, of which Mick, and the 
Missus and Diana, and the others, and the green lanes, 
with the waggons ever creeping along, and the coarse 
food and coarser talking and laughing and scolding, 
were the reality, had it not been for some fortunate 
events which opened out to them the hope of escape 
before they had learnt to forget they were in prison. 

Tim was a great favourite in the gipsy camp. 
He was not one of them, but he did not seem to 
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remember any other life; in any case he never 
spoke of it, and he was so much better tempered 
and obliging than the cruel, quarrelsome gipsy boys, 
that it was always to him that ran the two or three 
tiny black-eyed children when their mothers had 
cuflfed them out of the way ; it was always he who 
had a kind word or a pat on the head for the two 
half-starved curs that slunk along beside or under 
the carts. There was no mystery about his life — ■ 
he was not a stolen child, and he could faintly 
remember the little cottage where he had lived with 
his mother before she died, leaving him perfectly 
friendless and penniless, so that he was glad to pick 
up an odd sixpence, or even less, wherever he could, 
till one day he fell in with Mick, who oflfered him 
his food and the chance of more by degrees, as he 
wanted a sharp lad to help him in his various 
trades — of pedlar, tinker, basket-maker, wicker-chair 
mender, etc., not to speak of poultry-stealing, orchard- 
robbing, and even child -thieving when he got a 
chance that seemed Ukely to be profitable. 

Poor little Tim — ^he had learnt very scanty 
good in his short life ! His mother, bowed down 
with care and sorrow — for her husband, a thatcher 
by trade, had been killed by an accident, leaving 
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her with the boy of three years old and two 
delicate babies, who both died — ^had barely managed 
to keep herself and him alive by working in the 
fields, and she used to come home at night so tired 
out that she could scarcely speak to the child, much 
less teach him as she would have liked to do. Still 
on Sundays she always, till her last illness, managed 
to take him to church, and in her simple way tried 
to explain to him something of what he then heard. 
But he was only eight years old when she died, 
and, though he had not forgotten Jier, the memory 
of her words had grown confased and misty. For, 
in the four years since then, he had had no com- 
panions but tramps and gipsies — ^tOl the day when 
Duke and Pamela were decoyed away by Mick, he 
had never exchanged more than a passing word or 
two with any one of a better class. And somehow 
the sight of their sweet innocent faces, the sound of 
their gentle little voices had at once gained his 
heart. Never had he thought so much of his mother, 
of his tiny brother and sister, who, he fancied, would 
have been about the size of the little strangers, as 
since he had been with them. And when he saw 
them looking shocked and frightened at the rough 
words and tones of the gipsies, — when Pamela burst 
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out sobbing to see how dirty her face and hands 
were, and Duke grew scarlet with fary at the boys 
for throwing stones at the poor dogs, — ^most of all, 
perhaps, when the two little creatures knelt together 
in a comer of the van to say their prayers night 
and morning — ^prayers which now always ended in a 
sobbing entreaty " to be taken home again to dear 
Grandpapa and Grandmamma," — a strange feeling 
rose in Tim's throat and seemed as if it would choke 
him. And he lay awake night after night trying 
to recall what his mother had taught him, wishing 
he knew what it meant to be " good," wondering if 
the Grandpapa and Grandmamma of whom the 
children so constantly spoke would perhaps take 
pity on him and put him in the way of a better 
sort of life, if he could succeed in helping the Uttle 
master and missy to escape from the gipsies and 
get safe back to their own homa 

For every day, now that he had seen more of 
the children, he imderstood better how dreadful it 
would be for them if wicked Mick's intentions were 
to succeed. But hitherto no opportunity of running 
away had offered — the children were far too closely 
watched. And Tim dared not take any one, not 
even Diana, into his confidence ! 
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TOBY AND BARBARA. 

" Missing or lost, last Sunday night." 

Thomas Moobe. 

The chance for which Tim was hoping seemed slow 
of coming. He was always on the look-out for it ; 
and, indeed, had he not been so Duke would have 
kept him up to his promise, for whenever he saw 
Tim alo^e for a moment he was sure to whisper to 
him, " How soon do you think us can run away ?" 
And it was now the seventh day since the children 
had been carried off ! 

Pamela's foot was almost well. She could walk 
and even run without it hurting her. Diana had 
bound it up carefully, after putting on some oint- 
ment which certainly healed it very quickly. For, 
with all their ignorance and brutality, the gipsies 
were really clever in some ways. They had know- 
ledge of herbs which had been handed down to 
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them by their ancestors, and their fingers were skilful 
and nimble. And for their own sakes Mick and the 
Missus were anxious that their two pretty prisoners 
should not fall ilL So that, though dirty and uncared- 
for as far as appearance went, the little pair had 
not really suffered in health by their misfortunea 

It was partly, perhaps, owing to their innocent 
hopefulness, which kept up their spirits when, had 
they been wiser and older, they would have lost 
heart and grown ill with fear and anxiety. 

They were now far enough from Sandlingham 
for Mick to feel pretty sure they would not be 
tracked. The actual distance they had travelled 
was not great, but a few nules in those days were 
really more than a himdred at the present time. 
For there were, of course, no railways; in many 
parts of the country the cross-roads were so bad 
that it was necessary and really quicker to make 
long rounds rather than leave " the king's highway." 
And — still more important, perhaps, in such a case — 
there were no telegraphs ! No possibility for poor 
Grandpapa and Grandmamma — as there would be 
nowadays, covid such a thing happen as the theft of 
little children — ^to send word in the space of an hour 
or two to the police all over the country. Indeed, 
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compared with what it is in our times, the police 
hardly existed. 

And everything was in the gipsies* favour. No 
one had seen them in the neighbourhood of Arbitt 
Lodge. They had not been on the Sandlingham 
high-road before meeting the children, and had 
avoided it on purpose after that. So, among the 
many explanations that were offered to the poor 
old gentleman and lady of their grandchildren's 
disappearance, though ** stolen by gipsies " was sug- 
gested, it was not seriously taken up. 

" There have been no gipsies about here for months 
past," said Grandpapa. " Besides, the children were 
in our own grounds — ^gipsies could not have got in 
without being seen — it is not as if they had been 
straying about the lanes." 

Everything that could be done had been done. 
All the ponds in the neighbourhood had been dragged; 
the only dangerous place anywhere near — a sort of 
overhanging cliflf over some unused quarries — ^hadbeen 
at once visited ; the quarries themselves searched in 
every comer— even though they were very meek-and- 
mild, inoffensive quarries, where it would have been 
difficult to hide even a little dog like Toby. And 
all, as we of course know, had been in vain ! There 
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really seemed by the end of this same seventh day 
nothing left to do. And Grandpapa sat with bowed 
gray head, his newspaper imopened on the table 
beside him, broken down, brave old soldier though 
he was, — ^utterly broken down by this terrible blow. 
While Grandmamma slowly drew her arm-chair a 
little nearer than usual to the fire, for grief makes 
people — old people especially — chilly. All her 
briskness and energy were gone ; her sweet old face 
was white and drawn, with no pretty pink flush in 
the cheeks now ; her bright eyes were dimmed and 
paled by the tears they had shed, till now even the 
power of weeping seemed exhausted. 

"I never thought — no, through all I never 
thought," she murmured to herself, so low that even 
if Grandpapa had been much sharper of hearing than 
he was her words could not have reached him, — " I 
never thought that a day would come when I should 
thank the Lord that my Marmaduke — yes, and poor 
little Lavinia too — had not lived to see their 
darlings the pretty creatures they had become! 
Yet now I am thankful — thankful for them to have 
been spared this anguish. Though, again, if they had 
been alive and well and able to take care of Duke 
and Pam, perhaps it would never have happened." 
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And once more — ^for the hundredth time, I dare- 
say — poor Grandmamma began torturing herself by 
wondering in what she had erred — ^how could she 
have taken better care of the children ? — ^was it her 
fault or Grandpapa's, oar Nurse's, or Biddy's, or any- 
body's ? There had been something the matter with 
Duke and Fam that last morning; they had had 
somethiug on their little minds. She had thought 
so at the time, and now she was more than ever 
sure of it. What could it have been ? 

" I thought it best not to force their cotifidence, 
babies though they are," she reflected. " But perhaps 
if I had persuaded them very tenderly, they would 
have told me. Was I too severe and strict with 
them, the darUngs ? I meant to act for the best, 
but I am a foolish old woman-^if only the punish- 
ment of my mistakes could fall on me alone ! Ah 
dear, ah dear !r^it would have been hard to lose 
them by death, but ia that case I should have felt 
that they were going to their father and mother ; 
while now — ^it is awful to picture where they may 
be, or what may have become of them I Oh Toby, 
is it you, you poor little dog?" for just at this 
moment Toby rubbed himBelf against her foot, look- 
ing up in her face with a sad wistful expression 
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in his bright eyes. " Oh Toby, Toby," said Grand- 
mamma, I wonder if you could tell us anything to 
dear up this dreadful mystery if you could talk." 

But Toby only wagged his tail — ^he was very 
sad, too, but he had far too much self-respect not to 
wag his tail when he was kindly spoken to, however 
depressed he might be feeling — and looked up again, 
blinking his eyes behind their shaggy veiL 

" Oh Toby," said poor Grandmamma again, as if 
8he reaUy did not know what else to say. 

And Grandpapa^ half ashamed of his own 
prostration, roused himself to try to say a cheering 
word or two. 

"We must hope stiU, my love," he said. "To- 
morrow may bring news from the Central London 
Police Office, where the Sandlingham overseer has 
written to. He bade us keep up hope for a few 
days yet, we must remember." 

" Only for a few days more," repeated Grand- 
mamma. " And if those days bring nothing, what 
are we to think — ^what are we to do ? " 

"Upon my soul," said Grandpapa, "I do not 
know;" and with a heavy sigh he turned away 
again, glancing at the newspaper as if half inclined 
to open it, but without the heart to do so. 
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" Of course," he said, "if by any possibility they 
had fallen into kind hands, and it had occurred to 
any one to advertise about them, we should have 
known it before this. The police are all on the alert 
by now. If dishonest people have carried them off 
for the sake of a reward, they will find means of 
claiming it before long. The head-man at Sand- 
lingham does not advise our offering a reward as 
yet. He says it might lead to more delay if they 
are in dishonest hands. Their captors would wait 
to see if more would not be offered — ^better let them 
make the first move, he says." 

To think of putting a price on the darlings, as 
if they were little strayed dogs ! " exclaimed Grand- 
mamma, lifting her hands. 

Just at this moment the door opened, and 
D}anock came in. Grandmamma raised her face 
quickly, with a look of expectation — the door never 
opened in those sad days without her heart beating 
faster with the hope of possible tidings — ^but it as 
quickly faded again. Dymock had just the same 
melancholy expression; he still walked on tiptoe, 
and spoke in a muffled voice, as if he were entering 
a sick-room. This was his way of showing his 
sympathy, which really was most deep and sincere. 
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Bat somehow it provoked Giandmamma, who was, 
it must be confessed, rather a quick-tempered old 
lady at all times, and at present her nerves were of 
course imnsnally irritated. 

"Well, what is it, Dymock?" she said testily. 
''I wish yon would not go about like a mute at a 
foneraL Ton make me think I don't know what." 

"Beg pardon, ma'am, I'm sure," said Dymock 
humbly, but stQl in the same subdued way. He 
would not have taken offence just now at any 
remark of Grandmamma's ; but he could not help 
speaking to her with a sort of respectful indulgence, 
as much as to say, " I know she can't help it, poor 
old lady," which Grandmamma found exceedingly 
aggravating. "Beg pardon. But it's Mrs. Twiss. 
If she could see you for a moment, ma'am ? " 

" Old Barbara ! " exclaimed Grandmamma. " Is 
it possible that she — she is so shrewd and sensible 
— can she have heard anything do you think, 
Dymock?" 

But Dymock shook his head solemnly. 

" No, no, ma'am. It's not that. I'm very sorry 
if by my manner I raised any false hopes." 

" That you certainly did not, my good Dymock," 
said the old lady grimly. 
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"But — would you see Mrs. Twiss, ma'am? 
She's going from home I believe." 

" Going from home — she who never leaves her 
own cottage ! Tes, I will see her," and in another 
moment the neat old woman was making her curtsey 
at the door. 

Gome in, come in, Barbara/' said Grandmamma. 
" And so you are off somewhere ? How is that ? 
Ah, if I were as strong and well as you, I think I 
would be tempted to set off on my travels to look 
for my lost darlings. It is the staying here waiting 
and doing nothing that is so dreadful, my good Mend." 

And Grandmamma's voice quavered with the 
last words. It was not the first time she had seen 
Barbara since the children's disappearance, for they 
were old friends, and the cake woman had hurried 
up to Arbitt Lodge at once on hearing of the sad 
trouble that had befallen its inmates, to express her 
concern and see if maybe she could be of any use. 

"Yes, indeed, ma'am. I can well understand 
it," she said. " How you bear up as you do is just 
wonderfiiL I'm sure I can't get it out of my mind 
for a moment. I keep seeing them as they passed 
by that last afternoon. Nurse was a bit vexed 
with them — ^missy's frock was torn and " 
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"Yes," interrupted Grandmamma — Grandpapa 
seeing her occupied had at last made up his mind 
to open his newspaper — ^"Yes, I was thinking of 
that They told us about it, and they asked what 
it meant to be 'a great charge;' they had heard 
Nurse say that to you. She is a good woman, I 
feel sure, Barbara, but perhaps she is a little too 
strict. I have got it so on my mind that they had 
some little trouble they did not like to tell about, 
and that that, somehow, has had to do with it alL" 

"You don't mean, ma'am, that such tiny trots 
as that would have run away on purpose?" said 
Barbara in surprise. "Oh no, they'd never have 
done that." 

"No, I do not mean that exactly," said Grand- 
mamma. " I do not think I know rightly what I 
mean. Dear, dear, I wish Djonock would keep 
Toby away," she added. " You don't know how he 
startles me— every time he comes close to me I 
fancy somehow it is the children," and Grandmamma 
looked so uneasy and nervous that Barbara quietly 
took up the little dog and put him out of the room. 
"And, Barbara, you had no reason for coming to see 
me ? Except, of course — I was forgetting — that 
you are going away." 
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" Only for a few days, ma'am/' Barbara replied. 
" I had a letter from my niece — ^leastways from her 
husband — the niece who lives over near Monkhaven 
— ^yesterday. She's been very ill, ma'am, — very ill 
indeed, and though she's getting better it would be 
a great comfort to her to see me, and maybe spirit 
her up a bit to get well quicker. So I'm just 
setting off — I've locked up my cottage and left the 
key next door. But I couldn't start without look- 
ing in again to see if maybe you had any news." 

" No, no — ^nothing," replied Grandmamma. " And 
I feel as if I couldn't bear much mora I am 
breaking up, Barbara; a few days more will see 
the last of me, my old friend, if they bring no 
tidings." 

Barbara's eyes filled with tears, but she said 
nothing. — She had exhausted all her attempts at 
comfort, all her "perhaps " 's, and " maybe " 's as to 
what had become of the children ; and though she 
was a very cheerful and hopeful old woman, she 
was also very sympathising, and it made her dread- 
fully sad to see Grandmamma so changed and cast 
down. 

" It goes to my heart, ma'am, to see you so," she 
got out at laat " I know there's nothing I can do, 
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but all the same I wish I weren't going away just 
now, though the few days will soon be past" 

*' Yes/' said Grandmamma, ** they will certainly ; 
and yet even two days seem an eternity just now. 
Ton see how foolish and weak I am growing, 
Barbara. I want every day to be over, and yet I 
cannot bear to have the days pass and to say to 
myself that the chances of any tidings are lessening 
and lessening. Soon it will be two weeks — ^it is 
abeady eight days. When it was only two days it 
did not seem so hopeless. But I must not keep you, 
Barbara. How do you mean to get to Monkhaven ?" 

"Farmer Carson is to give me a lift as far as 
Bngslade, and then I can walk the rest," said the 
sturdy old woman, " so good-day to you, ma'am, and, 
oh deary me, but I do hope there may be better 
news to hear when I come back on Friday," and 
with a cordial shake of the hand from Grand- 
mamma, Barbara turned to go. But just then 
there came at the door a whining and scratching 
which made the old lady give a sigh of impatience. 

"It is the dog again," she said. "He is so 
restless there is no keeping him quiet, and, though 
I am very fond of him, I really cannot bear the 
sight of him just now. I do wish he were away." 
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Grandmamma spoke so weariedly and seemed so 
nervous that Barbara felt more sorry for her than 
ever. Suddenly an idea struck her. 

" Would you let me take him with me, ma'am ?" 
she said. ''He knows me so well that I should 
have no trouble with him, and he'd be nice company 
on the walk from Brigslade." 

Grandmamma hesitated, but only for a moment 

" Yes, take him, Barbara," she said, " He will 
be much happier with you, poor little dog. And 
till I have my darlings again, — and will that ever 
be, Barbara ? — I really cannot bear to see or hear 
him. Yes, take him with you, poor little dog ; and 
— and — keep him as long as you like — unless — 
unless there do come good news." 

And thus it came to pass that Toby set out on 
his travels with Barbara Twiss, while poor Grand- 
mamma shrank down again into her arm-chair by 
the fire, and Grandpapa tried to imagine he was 
reading his newspaper as usual. 

What did poor Toby think of it all ? His ideas 
had been very confused for some days, poor little 
dog. He could not make out what had become 
of the children. He sniffed about everywhere, once 
or twice barking with sudden delight when, conung 
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upon some relic of his little master or mistress, 
such as Duke's old garden hat or Pamela's tiny 
parasol, he imagined for a moment or two that he 
had found them, only to creep off again with his 
tail between his legs in renewed disappointment 
when he discovered his mistake, all of which, it is 
easy to understand, had been very trying to poor 
Grandmamma, and no doubt to Toby himself. He 
did not -understand what he was scolded for when 
he certainly meant no harm; he could not make 
out why Dymock gave him little shoves out of the 
way and Biddy bade him sharply be quiet when he, 
naturally enough, yelped at this inconsiderate treat- 
ment. And worst of all, when, after the most 
mature reflection, he took up his quarters on one 
of the two little white beds in the night nursery, 
deciding that there, sooner or later, his friends mvM 
return, was it not too bad that Nurse, hobbling about 
again afber her rheumatic attack, which she had 
made much worse by fretting, — ^was it not too bad 
that she should imceremoniously dislodge him with 
never a "by your leave," or "with your leave"? 

Toby shook himself and walked off in disgust. 

" You very silly and stupid old woman," he said 
to her in his own mind, "if you only had the sense 

I 
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to understand my language, you would see that the 
only rational thing to do is to wait for Duke and 
Pam in a place where they are sure to come. And 
that is their beds. Z have thought it out, Z assure 
you. But there is no use trying to put reasonable 
ideas into human beings' heads. Z might bark 
myself black in the face before any one could take 
in what Z mean." 

Zt was just after this that he had wandered away 
downstairs in search of a quiet comer ; and on first 
entering the parlour Grandmamma spoke to him so 
kindly that he began to think of bestowing his 
company upon her for the rest of the day, especially 
as she was always installed near a good fire. Toby 
dearly loved a fire ; even on a hot summer's day the 
kitchen fire had great attractions for him. But 
when Mrs. Twiss came in, and he, as was his duty 
and business of course, went to the door to see who 
it was, that ofl&cious Dymock shut him out again, 
and actually when he whined and scratched in the 
politest manner to be let in Grandmamma spoke 
crossly to him. 

" Et tu, Brute !" thought Toby to himself. What 
was coming over the world ? 

On the whole he was not sorry to find himself 
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trotting down the lane beside Barbara, whom he 
had a sincere regard for. She spoke to him with 
proper respect; she was not given to shoves like 
Dymock, or sharp expressions like Nurse and Biddy, 
and when she called him to follow her, Toby 
willingly followed. 

"You're to come along with me, poor doggie," 
she said. " You're only a worry to the good lady 
at present, and I'm pleased to have your company. 
Besides, who knows, you're a sharp dog, Toby, and 
you and I wiU keep our eyes and ears open, and you 
your nose as well, for that's a gift the more, you 
have, you doggies, nor us." 

And so saying Barbara and her companion made 
their way to the cross-roads, a poiut well known in the 
country-side. For there a great finger-post served 
the double purpose of informing the traveller iu four 
directions and of frightening many a country lad or 
lassie of a moonlight night, when it stood gaunt and 
staring like a gigantic skeleton, as everybody knows 
the meeting of cross-roads is at no time a canny spot. 

Here Farmer Carson had promised to take up 
Barbara, for his home lay a mile or two out of the 
village, all of which she kindly explained to her 
little companion as they went along. She had a 
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great habit of talkiiig to herself, and she was so 
much alone that it was quite a treat to have " some 
one" to talk to, as she also informed Toby. He 
looked up at her with his bright eyes, from time to 
time wagging his tail, "for all the world like a 
Christian," thought Barbara, but nevertheless I am 
afraid he did not take in her information as folly as 
appeared. For when, after they had sat waiting 
for him for some minutes, the worthy farmer drove 
up with a cheery " Grood morning, Mrs. Twiss," Toby 
had the impertinence to bark furiously at him and 
his most respectable old mare, as if they had not 
quite as good a right as he to the king's highway ! 

This, of course caught the farmer's attention. 

" That's a knowing little chap you've got with 
you, neighbour Twiss," he said ; " he favours the one 
at the Lodge, does he not ?" 

This naturally led to Barbara's explaining that 
he was the one at the Lodge in person, and then 
she and her friend beguiled the way by talking 
over the sad and mysterious disappearance of the 
children. 

It was very sad, and very strange, the farmer 
agreed. Then he scratched his head with the hand 
that was not occupied with the reina 
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"I've thought a deal about it," he said, "and 
IVe come to think it's — as likely as not — ^gipsies 
after aU." 

Barbara started. 

"But there's been none about," she said, "not 
for ever so long. The General " — the General was 
Grandpapa — thought of that at the very first and 
asked all about. But there 'd been none heard of, 
and heard of they always are pretty quick, and none 
so pleasantly, as you should know well, Mr. Carson." 

" I do so, I do so," he agreed, nodding his head. 
" But they're a cunning lot. If they'd any reason 
for getting quick out of the way, the/d do it. All 
I can tell you is this, and I only heard it last night : 
one o' my men coming home what he calls a short- 
cut way saw traces of a fire down by Black Marsh ; 
and he's certain sure the marks weren't there the 
day before the children disappeared. That was the 
last time he'd passed that way." 

" And that's more nor a week past," said Barbara. 
" K it should be so, — ^if the gipsies have really got 
them, — ^they may be a long way off by now." 

" Just so," said the farmer ; " that's the worst of 
it And no telling what road the/ve gone, neither. 
No ; I'm sadly afraid if it's been gipsies there's not 
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much chance of seeing them again, unless they're 
tempted by the rewards. Pretty little creatures 
like that they can always make a good deal by, 
for those shows as goes about. And they're such 
babies — only four or five years old, aren't they ? 
They'U soon forget where they come from and aU." 

"Nay," said Barbara, "they're small for their 
age, for they're six past. But they're not dull ; no, 
indeed, they're very quick children. They'd not 
forget in a hurry." 

Then she grew very silent. It made her terribly 
sad to think of the two tender little creatures in 
such hands ; suddenly Toby, who had been quietly 
reposing at her feet, jumped up and gave a short 
sharp bark. 

" What is it, Toby ?" said Barbara, patting him. 

Toby grunted a little, and then lay down again. 
The reason of his barking was that he had just dis- 
covered why old Barbara had brought him away on 
this journey. It was that he was to find the children 
— ^he quite understood all about it now, and wished 
to say so. 
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CHAPTER m 
Diana's fkoioss. 

" Oh, who can say 
Bat that this dream may yet come tnie t" 

Thomas Moors. 

Fob some days the gipsy caravan had been inaking 
its way along a very lonely road ; they had come 
across no towns at all and no large villages. They 
got over more ground now, for there was less 
temptation to linger. The truth was that Mick 
and the other heads of the party had in some way 
got news that the great fair to which they were 
bound was to begin sooner than they expected, and 
miless they hurried on they might not be there in 
time to take up a good position among the many 
strays and waifs of their kind always to be found 
at such places. There were ever so many ways in 
which they expected to turn a number of honest 
or dishonest " pennies " at this scune fair. It was 
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one of their regular harvest times. Mick and his 
friends always managed to do something in the 
way of horse-dealing on such occasions, and Diana, 
who was the best-looking of the younger gipsy- 
women, was thoroughly up to all the tricks of 
fortune -telling. Her cold haughty manners had 
often more success than the wheedling flatteries of 
the others. She looked as if she were quite above 
trickery of any kind, and no doubt the things she 
told were not altogether nonsense or falsehood. For 
she had learned to be wonderfully quick in reading 
the characters of those who applied to her, even in 
divining the thoughts and anxieties in their minds. 
And besides these resources the gipsies had a good 
show of baskets and brooms of their own manu- 
facture to dispose of; added to which this year a 
hard bargain was to be driven with Signer Fribusco, 
the owner of the travelling circus, for the "two 
lovely orphans," whose description had already been 
given to him by some of the gipsy's confidantes, to 
whom Mick had sent word, knowing them to be 
in the Signor^s neighbourhood. 

Some of this Tim had found out by dint of 
listening to bits of conversation when he was sup- 
posed to be asleep. He grew more and more afraid 
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as the days passed on and no chance of escape 
ofifered, for various things began to make him fear 
they were not very far from the town they were 
bound to. For one thing Mick's wife and Diana 
began to pay more attention to the two children's 
appearanca Their fair hair was brushed and 
combed every day, and their delicate skin was 
carefully washed with something that restored it 
ahnost to its natural colour ; all of which had an 
ominous meaning for Tim. 

" Diana is very kind now," said Pamela, one day 
when she and Duke had been allowed for once to 
run about a little with the other children. There 
certainly seemed small risk in their doing so, for 
the gipsies had encamped for the night on a desolate 
moor, where no human habitations of any kind were 
in sight, no passers-by to be feared. 

" Yes," said Duke, who had hold of Tim's other 
hand ; " she makes us nice and clean and tidy." 

" And she's making a gown for me," said Pamela. 
" It's made of my own white gown, but she's sewiug 
rows of red and blue and gold round it And she 
says if Duke is good she's going to make him a red 
jacket. Isn't it kind of her ? Do you know, Tim," 
she went on in a lower tone, " us has been thinking 
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that perhaps they're meaning to take ns home soon, 
and that they want us to look very nice. Do you 
think it's that, Tim? I'm sure Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma would be so pleased they'd give them 
lots of money if they took us back." 

"I'm afeared it's not taking you home they're 
thinking of, missie," said Tim grimly. 

"Then why don't you help us to run away, 
Tim?" said Duke impatiently. "I've asked you 
and asked you. I'm sure us might run away rum — 
there's nobody looking after us." 

"And where would we run to?" said Tim. 
" There's not a mortal house nor a tree even to be 
seen. Eun away, indeed ! We'd be cotched — 
cotched afore we'd run half a mile. And yet it's 
the very first time you've bin let run about a little. 
I'm ready enough to run away, but no good running 
away to be cotched again — ^it 'ud be worser nor ever." 

" Then is us never to run away ? Is us never 
to see Grandpapa, and Grandmamma, and Dymock, 
and Biddy, and Nurse, and Toby — oh, dear Toby . — 
and the garden, and the nursery, and our little beds, 
again?" said both children, speaking together and 
helping each other with the list of their lost bless- 
ings, and in the end bursting into tears. 
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Tim looked at them ruefully, 

" Don't 'ee now, don't 'ee, master and missy/* he 
said anxiously. "They'll see you've been crying, 
and they'll not let you out any more." 

Duke and Pamela tried to choke down their sobs. 

"Will you try to help us to run away, then, if 
us is very good — ^Tim, dear Tim, oh do," they said 
piteously. And Tim tried to soothe them with 
kind words and promises to do his best 

Poor fellow, he was only too ready to run away 
for his own sake as well as theirs. The feelings 
which had been stirred and reawakened by the 
children's companionship had not slumbered again ; 
on the contrary, they seemed to gain strength eveiy 
day. Every day he felt more and more loathing 
for his present life ; every night when he tumbled 
into the ragged heap which was called his bed he 
said to himself more strongly that he rivust get away 
— he could not bear to think that his mother, 
looking down on him from the heaven in which she 
had taught him to believe, could see him the dirty 
careless gipsy boy he had become. It was wonderful 
how her words came back to him now — ^how every 
time he could manage to get a little talk with his 
new friends their gentle voices and pretty ways 
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seemed to revive old memories that he had not 
kQOwn were there. And the thought of rescuing 
them, — of succeeding in taking them safe back to 
their own home, — opened a new door for him. 

"Maybe," said Tim to himself, "the old gentleman 
and lady 'd take me on as a stable-boy or such like 
if the little master and missie 'd speak a word for 
me, as I'm sure they would. And I'm right down 
sure I'd try to do my best — anything to get away 
from this life." 

Of course he could have got away by himself 
at any time much more easily than with the children. 
But till now, as he had told them, he had not cared 
to try it, for where had he to run to ? And, besides, 
it was only since Duke and Pamela had been with 
the gipsies that the wish to return to a better kind 
of life had grown so very strong. 

He sighed heavUy as he stood on the desolate 
moor with his two little companions, for he felt 
what he would not say to them, how terribly difficult 
their escape would ba 

Suddenly Pamela tugged at his arm. 

"What is that shining down there, Tim?" she 
said, pointing over the moor, which sloped down- 
wards at one side. " Is it a river ?" 
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Tim looked where she directed, and his face 
brightened a little. 

" 'Tis the canal, missie," he said. " It comes past 
Monkhaven, and goes — I don't rightly know where 
to. Maybe to that place we're going to, where the 
fair's to be. I once went a bit of a way on a canal 
— ^that was afore I was with Mick and his lot. 
There was a boy and his mother as was very good 
to me. I wish I could see them again, I do." 

" But what is a canal, Tim," said Pamela. ** Us 
has never seen one, and that down there looks like 
a silver thread — ^it shines like water." 

" So it is water, missie — a canal's a sort of a 
river, only it goes along always quite straight. It 
doesn't go bending in and out like a real river, 
sometimes bigger and sometimes littler like." 

"And how did you go on it," asked Duke. 
"And the boy and his mother ? You couldn't walk 
on it if it was water — nobody can except Jesus in 
the big Bible at home. He walked on the top of 
the water." 

"Did he really?" said Tim, opening his eyes. 
"I've heerd teU on him. He was very good to poor 
folk and such like, wasn't he ? Mother teUed me 
about him, tho' I thought I'd forgotten all she'd told 
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ma But I remember the name now as you says 
it. And what did he walk on the top o' the water 
for, master ?" 

Duke looked a little puzzled. 

" I don't quite remember, but I think it was to 
help some poor men when the sea was rough." 

" No, no," said Pamela ; " that was the time he 
felled asleep, and they woked him up to make the 
storm go away." 

" I'm sure there was a storm the time he was 
walking on the water, too," said Duke ; " there's the 
picture of it. When us goes in, sister, us'll get 
Grandmamma's picture-Bible and look" — ^but sud- 
denly his voice fell, his eager expression faded. In 
the interest of the little discussion he had forgotten 
where they were, how far away from Grandmamma 
and her picture-Bible, how uncertain if ever they 
should see her or it again ! Pcunela understood. 

" I wish Jesus would come and help us now," 
she said softly. " I'm sure us needs him quite as 
much as those men he was so kind to. Tell us 
about the canal, Tim." 

"Its boats," replied Tim. "Long boats made 
just the right shape. And they've got rooms in 
them — quite tidy-like. The one that boy lived in 
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along o' his mother was as nice as — as nice as nica 
And then they go a-sailin' along — right from one 
end of the canal to the other." 

"What for — just because they like it ?" 

'* Oh no. They've all sorts of things they take 
about from one place to another — wood often and 
coaL But that wasn't a coal boat — it was nice and 
dean that one. And there's bosses as walks along 
the side of the canals, pullin' of the boats with 
ropes. It's a pleasant life enough, to my thinking 
— ^that's to say when they're tidy, civil-like folk. 
Some of them's awful rough — as rough as Mick and 
the Missus and all o' them,^^ 

Duke and Pamela listened with the greatest 
interest. They quite forgot to cry any more about 
their home in listening to what Tim told them. 

"Oh, Tim," said Pamela, "I'll tell you what 
vxruld be nice. If us and you could get one of 
those boats, and a horse to pull it, and go sailing 
away tiU we got home to Grandpapa and Grand- 
mamma. That would be nice, wouldn't it, Tim ?" 

" Yes, missie," said Tim. " But is there canals 
near your place ?" 

Pamela's face felL 

"I don't know, I never thought of that," she 
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said " But I daresay there's one that goes to not 
fisir oflf from there. And Mick would never catch 
us then, would he, Tim ? We'd go so fast, wouldn't 
we?" 

"They don't go that fast — not canal boats," 
replied Tim. " Still I don't think as Mick 'd ever 
think of looking for us there. That 'd be the best 
of it." 

But just then the rough voice of Mick himself 
was heard calling to them to come back ; for they 
had wandered to some little distance from the other 
children, who were quarrelling and shouting near 
the vans. 

" Come back you brats, will ye ? " he roared. And 
the poor little things, like frightened sheep, followed 
by Tim, hurried back. Pamela shuddered at the 
sound of their jailor's voice in a way the boy could 
not bear to see. Mick had never yet actually 
struck her or her brother so as to hurt them ; but 
Tim well knew that any day it might come to 
that 

" And a blow from his heavy hand — such a blow 
as he's given me many a time when he's been tipsy 
— would go near to killing them tender sort o' fairy- 
like critturs," said the boy to himself, shuddering in 
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his tarn. ''He's been extra sober for a good bit, 
but oust he gets to the fair there's no saying." 

And over and over again, as he was falling asleep, 
he asked himself what could be done, — ^how it would 
be possible to make their escape? Somehow the 
sight of the canal had roused a little hope in him, 
though he did not yet see how it could be turned 
to purpose. 

K we keeps it in sight, 111 see if I can't get 
near hand it some day and have a look at the 
boats, if there's any passing. Maybe there 'd be 
some coming from where the fair is. And if there 
was any folk like them as was so good to me that 
time, they'd be the right sort for to help us." 

And poor Tim had a most beautiful dream that 
night. He thought he himself and Duke and 
Pamela were sailing down a lovely stream in a 
boat shiniTig like silver, and with sails of white 
striped with red and blue and gold, like the frock 
Diana was trimming for Pamela. They went so 
&st it was more like flying than sailing, and all of 
a sudden they met another boat in which were a 
lady and gentleman, whom he somehow knew at 
once were the Grandpapa and Grandmamma of the 
children's talk, though they were dressed so grandly 
K 
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in crimson robes, and with golden crowns on their 
heads like kings and queens, that he was frightened 
to speak to them ; for he had nothing on but his 
ragged clothes. And just as Duke and Pamela 
were rushing towards them with joy, and he was 
turning away ashamed and miserable, wiping his 
tears with his jacket sleeve, a soft voice called to 
him not to be afraid but to come forward too. And 
looking up he saw a figure hovering over him, all 
white and shining like an angel. But when he 
looked at the fewje — ^though it was so beautiful — ^he 
knew he had seen it before. It was that of his poor 
mother ; he knew at once it was she, though in life 
he could only remember her wan and worn and 
often weeping. 

" Take courage, my boy — a new life is beginning 
for you. Have no fear." 

And then, just as it seemed to him that little 
Pamela turned round, holding out her hand to lead 
him forward, he woke ! 

But his dream left a hopeful feeling in his heart. 
It was still very early morning and all his com- 
panions were asleep. Tim got up and very quietly 
crept out of the sort of one-sided tent, made by 
drawing a sail-cloth downwards from the top of 
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the van, where he and the other boys slept He 
walked a little way over the rough moor, for there 
was no road, scarcely even a track, and looked down 
to where, in the clear thin morning light, the canal 
lay glittering below. Then he gazed over the waste 
in front Which way would they be going ? Would 
they skirt the canal more closely or branch off and 
strike away from it ? Tim could not telL But he re- 
solved to keep his eyes and ears open and to find out 

AU that day the gipsy vans jolted along the 
rough cart-track across the moor. They halted as 
usual at mid-day — ^but Tim could not get to speak 
to the twins at aH And then the caravan started 
again and went rumbling on till much later than 
usual, for, as Tim overheard from the gipsies' con- 
versation, they were eager now to get to Crookford, 
where the fair was to be, as quickly as possibla 
When they at last stopped for the night it was 
ahnost dark; but the boy crept dose up to the 
entrance of the waggon where he knew the child- 
ren to be, and hid himself at the side, and, as he 
expected, the two little figures came timidly forward. 

" Diana," they said softly, and he heard the girl 
answer not unkindly, but coldly, as was her way. 

" Well, what now ?" 
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" Mayn't us come out a little bit, even if it is 
dark ? Us is so tired of being in here all day/' 

" And my head's aching," added Pamela. 

Diana hesitated. A small fine rain — or perhaps 
it was only mist — was beginning to fall; but in 
spite of that she would probably have let them out 
a little had not Mick just then come forward. 

" They want out a bit," she said. "They're tired 
like with being mewed up in there all day and 
never a breath of air — ^no wonder," and she made 
as if she were going to lift Pamela down the steps. 

"Are you crazed, girl?" said the gipsy, pushing 
her back. " To let them out now in the chill of 
the evening, and it raining too — ^to have them catch 
their deaths of cold just as I've some chance of mak- 
ing up for all the trouble they've cost me. Fool 
that I was to be bothered with them. But you're 
not a-going to spoil all now — ^that I can tell ya" 

Diana looked at him without speaking. She 
was not at all in the habit of giving in to him, but 
she knew that a quarrel terrified the children. She 
felt too, as she lifted her dark face to the clouded 
sky, that it was really raining, and she reflected that 
there might be truth in what Mick said so rudely. 

" I think it is too cold and damp for you," she 
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said, tuming to the door where the two little white 
faces were looking out piteously. "Never mind," 
she added in a lower tone, "I'll come back in a 
minute, and we'll open the window to let some air 
in, and then I'll sing you to sleep." 

Tim could scarcely believe his ears to hear the 
rough harsh Diana speaking so gently. 

" If she'd help us," he thought to himself, "there 'd 
be some chance then." 

But he remained quite still, crouching in the 
shelter of the van — almost indeed under it — ^he was 
so anxious to hear more of Mick's plans if he could, 
for he noticed that the gipsy hung about while the 
girl was speaking to the children, as if he had 
something to say to her unheard by them. 

They were so frightened of him that they drew 
back into the dark recesses of the van, and when 
they were no longer to be seen, Mick pulled Diana's 
sleeve to attract her attention. 

"Just you listen to me, girl, will ye ?" he said. 
"Ill stand none of your nonsense — thinking to 
queen it over us all. Now just listen to me." 

Diana shook his hand off her arm 

" I'll listen if you'll speak civil, Mick," she said. 
"What is it you've got to say ?" 
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She spoke quietly but sternly, and he seemed 
frightened. He had evidently been drinking more 
than of late, and Tim shuddered at the thought of 
what might happen if he were to get into one of his 
regular tipsy fits while the children were stiU there. 

" It's along o' them childer," said Mick, though 
less roughly now. " You're a-spoiling of them, and 
I won't have it. To-morrow evening '11 see us at 
Crookford, and the day after they're to be took to 
the Signer. Their looks '11 please him — ^I'm not 
afeard for that; but I've gave him to understand 
that they're well broke in, and there '11 be no 
trouble in teaching them the tricks and singin' and 
dancin' and all that. And he's to give me a good 
sum down and a share of the profits. And if he's 
not pleased and they're turned back on my hands — 
well, it'll be your doing — that I can tell you, and 
you shall pay for it. So there — you know my 
mind." 

He had worked himself up into rage and excite- 
ment again while he spoke, but Diana did not seem 
to care. 

"What do you know of the man? will he be 
good to them ?" she said coolly. 
Mick gave a sneering laugh. 
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" He won't starve them nor beat them so as to 
spoil their pretty looks," he said. " They'll have to 
do what they're told, and learn quick what they've 
got to learn. Tou don't suppose childer like that 
'nil pay for their keep if thejr're to be made princes 
and princesses of?" 

" Then what did you steal them for ? Tou do 
nothing but grumble about them now you've got 
them — why didn't you, any way, take them home 
after a bit and get something for your pains ?" 

" I thought o' doing so at the first," said Mick 
sulkily, as if forced to speak in spite of himself. 
"But they're sharper nor I thought for. No know- 
ing what they'd ha' told. And when Johnny Vyse 
came by and told o' the fair, and the Signer sure to 
be ready to take 'em and pay straight for 'em, I 
see'd no use in running my head into a noose by 
taking 'em back and getting took myself for my 
pains. I've had enough o' that sort o' thing, as you 
might know." 

"Let Trie take them home, then," said Diana 
suddenly. " I'll manage so as no blame shall fall 
on you — no one shall hear anything about you. 
And for myself I don't care. I'd almost as lief be 
in prison as hot sometimes." 
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Mick stared at her. 

"Are ye a-going out of yer mind?" he said, "or 
d'ye think I am ? After all the trouble I've had 
with the brats, is it likely Til send 'em home and 
lose all? It's too late now to try for a reward; 
they're sharp enough to tell they could have been 
took home long ago. But if the Signer isn't square 
with me, I may make something that way too — I 
can tell on him mayba But I'll take care to get 
my reward and be out o' the way first I'm not 
such a fool as you took me for after all, eh ? And 
if you see what's for your good youll do your best 
to help me, and you'll find I'll not forget you. One 
way or another I'm pretty sure to make a tidy thing 
of them." 

Diana turned away, and for a moment or two 
there was silence. Tim's heart beat so fast he 
ahnost felt as if the gipsies would hear it He 
could not see Diana's face, but he trembled with fear 
lest Mick's bribes should win her over. And when 
her words came it seemed as if his fears were to be 
fulfiUed. 

"You are a sharp one, Mick, and no mistake," 
she said, with a strange hard laugh. The gipsy 
was too muddled in his head to notice anjrthing 
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peculiar in her tone» and he took her answer for a 
consent 

"That's light I thought ye'd hear reason," he 
said. And then he lurched off to his own quarters. 

Diana stood where she was for a moment 
Suddenly she raised her hands to her face, and Tim 
bncied he heard a smothered sob. Without stopping 
to think what he was risking, the boy crept out of 
the shadow where he had been hidden, and caught 
hold of her skirts just as she was turning to mount 
into the van where the children were. 

"Diana," he said breathlessly, "I've heard all 
he said. You don't mean to take part with him, 
do you? TouTl never help to sell those pretty 
babies like that ? Ill do anything — anything you 
teU me — if youll join with me to get them sent 
home." 

In her turn Diana caught hold of him and held 
him fast 

" Tim," she said, " you want to get off yourself, 
and you'd do your best for them. I've seen it But 
alone you'd never manage it FU help you, Tim. 
I won't have it on my conscience that I stood by 
and saw those innocents sold to such a Uf e. If it 
had bem to keep them a while longer with us, I 
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mightn't have done anything, not just yet, not till 
I saw a chance. But whatever Mick and the others 
say, I won't see them taken away unless it is to go 
back to their own people." 

" That's right, Diana," said Tim. 

" And 111 help you. Keep your wits about you 
and be ready when I give the sign. Now get out 
of the way and take care. If Mick hadn't made 
himself stupid lately he'd have seen you were 
thinking of something. You mustn't say a word to 
the children ; leave them to me," and again squeez- 
ing the boy's arm meaningly, she climbed up into 
the waggon, where the two little prisoners, tired of 
waiting for her, had fallen fast asleep. 

Tim, for his part, tumbled into his so-called bed 
that night, with a wonderfully lightened heart, and 
his dreams were filled with the most joyous hopes. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

NEW HOPES. 

" I am a friend to them and you." 

WirUer^s Tale. 

It was a good thing Tim had some new ground of 
hope, for otherwise the next day or two would have 
sadly distressed him. He never once could get near 
the children. And, what he found very strange, 
Diana herself seemed to be doing her utmost to 
keep him from them. Two or three times, especi- 
ally when Mick or the Missus happened to be near, 
she roughly pushed him back when he was making 
his way to the door of the van, where Duke and 
his sister wera And at first the boy was not only 
surprised, but rather offended. 

" What for will you not let me play with them 
a bit ? " he said to her, half inclined to appeal to 
Mick, who did not interfere. 
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" They've no need of you — ^keep out of my way," 
Diana answered roughly, at which Mick and the 
others laughed as if it was a very good joke, for 
hitherto Diana had been always accused of favour- 
ing " the boy. 

Tim looked up resentfully. He had it on his 
tongue — ^for after all he was only a child — to say 
something which might have done harm never to 
be undone, for he could not understand Diana. 
But something in her face, as she looked at him 
steadily, stopped the words of reproach as they rose 
to his lips. 

" You'll make an end of them, you will, if you 
keep them choked up in there all day," he said 
sullenly. " Why can't you let 'em out for a bit of 
a run with me, like you've done before ? " 

"111 let them out when it suits me, and not 
before. It's none of your business," she replied, 
while adding in a lower tone that no one else could 
overhear : " I'd never have thought you such a fool, 
Tim and Tim, feeling rather small, — for he b^au 
to understand her a little, — ^walked off. 

All this was at what they called dinner-time, 
when the vans generally halted for an hour or so, 
and hitherto — even when they were travelling too 
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quickly for the children to have walked beside for 
a change, as they had sometimes done when going 
slowly — Mick or Diana had always let them out at 
this hour for a breath of fresh air. But to-day, 
though it was beautifully fine and the sun was 
shining most temptingly, poor Duke and Pamela 
had to be content with the sight of it through the 
tiny little window in the side of the van, which 
Diana opened, and with such air as could get in by 
the same means. It was hot and stuffy inside, and 
their little heads ached with being jolted along, and 
with having had no exercise such as they were 
accustomed to. Still they did not look altogether 
miserable or unhappy, as they tried to eat the 
dinner the gipsy girl had brought them on a tin 
plate, from the quickly-lighted fire by the hedge, 
where the old hag who did the cooking for the 
party had been stewing away at a mess in a great 
pot. She ladled out the contents all round for the 
others, but Diana helped herself. She picked out 
the nicest bits she could see for the two little 
prisoners, and stood by them for a minute or two 
to see if they really were going to eat. 

" I'll come back in a bit to see if it's all gone," 
she said, when she had seen them at work, " and 
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remember what I said this morning. That 11 help 
to make you eat hearty." 

" Her*s very kind/' said Duke ; but as he spoke 
he laid down the coarse two -pronged fork Diana 
had given him to eat with, and seemed glad of an 
excuse to rest in his labours for a whila " But I 
can't eat this, can you, sister ? " 

Pamela looked up — she had got a small bone in 
her fingers, at which she was trying to nibble. 

" I'm pretending to be Toby eating a bone," she 
said gravely. Sometimes it makes it seem nicer." 

" / don't think so," said Duka " It only makes 
it worser to think of Toby," and his voice grew very 
doleful, as if he were going to cry. 

"Now don't, bruwer," said Pamela. "Let's 
think of what Diana said." 

" What was it ?" said Duke. " Say it again." 

" 'Twas that, p'raps, if us was very good and did 
just ezactly what her tells us, us 'd go somewhere 
soon, where us'd be very happy," said Pamela. 
" Where do you fink it can be, Duke ? Us mustn't 
teU nobody, not even Tim ; but I don't mind, for 
Diana said she thought Tim'd go too. Do you 
fink she meant " (and here poor little Pam, who had 
learnt unnatural caution already, glanced round her 
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— as if any one could have been hidden in the 
small space of the van ! — and lowered her voice) — 
that she meant ns was to go Jiome again to dear 
Grandmamma and Grandpapa ? " 
Duke shook his head. 

"No," he said, "they'll never send us home 
now. Mick 'd be put in prison if he took us home. 
I know that. I heard what they was saying about 
it one day when they didn't know I was there. 
And it's too far away — it's a dreadful way away. 
We can never go home. I daresay Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma and everybody's dead by now," con- 
cluded Duke, who talked with a sort of reckless 
composure sometimes, altogether too much for Pamela, 
who burst into tears. 

" Oh bruwer !" she cried between her sobs, 
"don't talk like that. I Jmk God's too good to 
have let dear Grandpapa and Grandmamma dia 
And us has said our prayers such many many times 
about going home. I'm sure Grandpapa would 
never put Mick in prison if us ^ked him not, and 
p'raps if Mick was sure of that he'd take us home. 
Oh don't you fink us might go and ask him," and 
she started up. 

" Us can't promise it ; Grandpapa 'd have to do 
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it It 'd be his dooty" said Duke sternly — ^his ideas 
on all subjects were very grim at present — " he'd 
have to stop Mick going and stealing away other 
children like he did us. And Diana said us 
mustn't speak to nohody about what she told us." 

" I don't care about it if it isn't that us is going 
home," said Pamela, crying quietly. " I don't care 
about gold frocks like fairies and all that if dear 
Grandmamma and Grandpapa can't see us." 

Duke looked at her gloomily. 

''P'raps Diana meant us 'd soon be going to 
heaven/' he said at last. "I heard them saying 
us 'd 'not stand it long,' and I know that means 
going to die." 

" I don't care," sobbed Pamela again, "if Grand- 
papa and Grandmamma are dead, heaven 'd be the 
best place for us to go to ;" and regardless of all 
Diana had said to her about trying to eat and to 
keep up her spirits, the little girl let the tin plate, 
with the greasy meat and gravy, slip off her knees 
on to the floor, and, leaning her head on the hard 
wooden bench, she went off in a fit of piteous and 
hopeless sobbing. In a moment Duke's arms were 
around her, and he was kissing and hugging and 
doing his best to console her. 
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"Dear little sister," he cried, "don't be so very 
unhappy. It was very naughty of me to say dear 
Grandpapa and Grandmamma and everybody would 
be dead." 

"And Toby," interrupted Pamela. "Did you 
mean Toby too?" 
Duke considered. 

" No, I don't think I meant Toby. He must be 
a good deal younger than Grandpapa and Grand- 
mamma, and I don't think he'd be quite so unhappy 
about us as they'd be." 

"If Td been Toby I'd have come to look for 
us," said Pamela, crying now less violently. "Us 
could have wrote a letter and tied it to his collar, 
and then Grandpapa could have come to look for 
us. Toby can run so fast," and she was going on 
to describe what she would have done in Toby's 
place when the little door of the van opened and 
Diana reappeared. Her face clouded as she looked 
at the children. 

" Crying again ! Oh missie," she said reproach- 
fully, " that's not good of you. YouTl cry yourself 

ill, and then " Diana in turn looked round and 

lowered her voice, " have you forgotten the secret 
I told you? You'U never get away where you'd 

L 
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like to be if you make yourself ill. And scarce a 
bite of dinner have you touched," she went on, 
looking at the bits of meat reposing beside the 
overturned plate. 

Pamela lifted up her tear-swollen face and drew 
herself out of Duke's arms, to fling herself into 
Diana's. 

" If us is going to die, it's no good eating," she said. 

" Who said you was a-going to die ?" exclaimed 
the gipsy girl. 

" Duke and I was talking, and us thought p'raps 
heaven was the nice place you said us 'd go to if 
us was good," replied Pamela. 

Diana gave a little laugh, half sad and half 
bitter. 

" It isn't here you'll learn much about going to 
that place," she said. "But that wasn't what I 
meant. listen, master and missy ; but, mind you, 
never you say one word, — ^now hush and listen," and 
in a very low voice she went on: " To-night we'U get 
to a big town where there's a fair. Mick's got it all 
settled to give you to a — a gentleman there, who'd 
dress you up fine and teach you to sing and to dance." 

" Would he be kind to us ?" asked both children 
eagerly. Diana shook her head. 
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"Maybe, and maybe not. That's just why I 
cannot stand by and see you given to him," said 
Diana, half as if speaking to herself. "It was a 
bad da/s work when he took them," she went on. 
Then suddenly rousing herself: "Listen children, 
again," she said. " K that man as I'm speaking of 
comes to see you to-night, as he most likely will, 
you must, for my sake and your own, speak very 
pretty, and try to laugh and look happy and answer 
all he says. It's only for once. For to-morrow — 
I can't say for sure to-morrow — ^but I think it will 
be, and I can't say the time — I'm going to do my 
best to get you sent back to where you should 
never have been taken from." She stopped a 
moment as if to judge of the effect of her words. 
For an instant the children did not speak; they 
just stared at her with their blue eyes opened to 
their widest extent, their little white faces looking 
whiter than before, till gradually a rush of rosy 
colour spread over them, the blue eyes filled with 
tears, and both Duke and Pamela flung themselves 
into the gipsy girl's arms. 

" Some, do you mean, Diana?" they said. "Home 
to our own dear Grandpapa and Grandmamma?" 

" And Toby," added Duka 
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"And Toby," echoed Pam. 

Diana clasped them tight; her eyes, that for 
many a day had not shed a tear, were running 
over. 

" Yes, home, my blessed darlings," she said. 

" But you'll come with us " was the next idea. 
" YouVe been so good to us. Grandpapa 'd never 
put you in prison, Diana." 

They sat up now and looked at her anxiously. 

" Perhaps not," she said, shaking her head never- 
theless. " But I dursn't go with you. I must stay 
here to stop them going the right way after you 
for one thing. And then — ^you didn't know it, but, 
bad as he is, Mick's my brother. I dursn't get 
h\rr\ into trouble." 

"Mick's your bruwer!" repeated Pam; "the 
same as bruwer is to me. And he speaks so 
naughty to you, Diana. I don't fink he can be 
your bruwer. I fink you've made a mistake. Oh 
do come wif us, dear Diana. You and Tim." 

"Yes for Tim, it'd be the best thing he could 
do, and the best chance for you to get safe home. 
But for me," and again Diana shook her head. 
" Let alone Mick, I'm only a poor wild gipsy girl," 
she said. "I couldn't take to your pretty quiet 
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ways ; no, it'd kill ma It's in the gipsy blood — 
we must for ever be on the go. It wasn't so bad 
long ago when father and mother was alive. Father 
was honest — he was a gentleman gipsy, he was. 
But Mick's another sort. If I could get away from 
him I would — ^but not so as to get him into trouble. 
I'll try some day to get among a better lot There's 
bad and good among us, though you mightn't believe 
it. But here am I wasting time talking of myself, 
and I want to teU you all I'm thinking of. First, 
do you know the name of the village or town 
nearest where you live ?" 

" Sandle'ham," said the children. 

"But is that ne£ir your home?" pursued Diana. 
The twins shook their heads. They didn't know. 

" Us was there once," said Duka " But it was a 
long time ago. It seemed a very far way." 

"And is there no village nearer ?" 

" Yes, of course," said Pamela. " There's where 
Barbara Twiss and the butcher live, and where the 
church is." 

"And what's it called?" 

" What's it called ? " repeated the children. 
" Why, it's just called the village. It isn't called 
anything else." 
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"That's what I was afraid of," said Diana. 
"And it was all new country thereabouts to ma 
Well, there's nothing for it but to make for Sandle'- 
ham, and once there Tim must go to the police." 

At this dreadful word the children set up a 
shriek, but Diana quickly stopped them. 

" Hush, hush !" she said, " you'll have them all 
coming to see what's the matter. The police won't 
hurt you, you silly children. They'd be your best 
friends if only they could find you. I'd rather have 
had nothing to say to them, for fear they should get 
too much out of Tim, but I see no other way to get 
you safe home. But now we mustn't talk any more, 
only remember all I've said if that man comes. 
And to-morrow, when I give you the word, you 
must be ready," she went on impressively; "you 
won't be afraid with Tim. I'U do the best I can, 
but well have to trust a deal to Tim; and you 
must do just what he tells you, and never mind if 
it seems strange and hard. It's the only chance for 
them," she added to herself, with a strange longing 
in her beautifiil dark eyes, as she again left them, 
"but if I could but have taken them safe back 
myself I'd have felt easier in my mind." 

She put in her head again to warn the children 
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not to try to speak to Tim, and if they must speak 
to each other to do so in a whisper. 

But at first their hearts seemed too full to speak. 
They just sat with their arms round each other, too 
bewildered and almost stunned with the good news 
to take it in. 

" Bruwer," said Pamela at last, " don't you fink 
it's because us has said our prayers such many many 
times?" 

"Fraps," replied Duke. 

" And you don't fink now what — ^you know what 
you said about Grandpapa and Grandmamma," said 
Pamela^ her voice faltering. 

Duke hesitated. He was not quite generous 
enough to own that his gloomy prophecies had been 
a good deal the result of his being tired and cross 
and contradictory. In his heart he had no misgiving 
such as he had expressed to Pamela — he had no 
idea that what he had said might really have been 
true. 

" You don't fink so, bruvver ?" persisted Pam. 

" I daresay if us goes back very soon it'll make 
them better even if they are very iU. I think us 
had better put that in our prayers too — ^for us to 
get back to them so quick that there won't be time 
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for them to get very ill. I wouldn't mind them 
being just a little ill, would you, sister ? It'd be so 
nice to see them getting better." 

" rd rather they wasn't ill at all," said Pamela, 
" but I daresay God '11 understand. Oh I vnsh it 
was to-morrow ! don't you, bruwer ?" 

" Hush," said Duke. " Diana said us mustn't talk 
loud — and see, sister, they're going to put the horse 
in and go on again. Oh how tired I am of going 
along shaking Uke this all day! And don't you 
remember, sister, when us was little us used to 
think it would be so nice to Hve in a cart like a 
house, like this ?" 

"Us never thouight how ntigly it would be 
inside," said Pamela, glancing round the little 
square space in which they were with great dis- 
satisfaction. And no wonder — the waggon was 
stuffed with bundles and packages of all shapes and 
sizes; on the sides hung dirty coats and cloaks 
belonging to some of the tribe, and the only plea- 
sant object to be seen was a heap of nice dean- 
looking baskets and brooms, which had been brought 
in here, as the basket -cart was already fiUed to 
overflowing. For the gipsies expected to do a good 
trade in these things at the Crookford fair. 
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I wish Diana would give us one of these nice 
baskets to take home — a present to Grandmamma/' 
continued Pamela, as her glance fell upon them. 

" You're very siUy, sister," said Duka " Don't 
you xmderstand that us is going to nm away, like 
Tim has always been wanting. And Diana's going 
to help us to run away. Mick mustn't know and 
nobody, not till us is too far for them to catch us. 
I think it's a great pity Diana told you; you're too 
Uttle to understand." 

" I'm as big as you, bruwer, and my birfda/s 
the same. You're very unkind to say I'm littler 
than you, and I do understand." 

She spoke indignantly, but the last words ended 
in tears. Poor little people . — ^life in a gipsy caravan 
was not the sort of thing to improve their tempers. 
But the dispute was soon followed by a reconcilia- 
tion, and then they decided it was better not to talk 
any more about what Diana had told them, but to 
make plans " inside their heads about how nice it 
would be to go home again ; how they would knock 
at the door so softly, and creep into the parlour 
where Grandmamma would be sitting by the fire 
with Toby at her feet, and Grandpapa at the table 
with the newspaper ; and how they would hug them 
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both! At which point you will see the plan 
making was no longer confined to the " inside of 
their heads." 

" And Duke," added Pamela half timidly. " Us 
must tell all about the broken bowL And us must 
always tell everything like that to Grandmamma." 

" Yes," said Duke. 

''I fink my voice that Grandmamma told us 
about did tell me to tell," pursued the little girl 
thoughtfully. " Didn't yours, bruwer ?" 

"I sometimes think it did," said Duke with 
unusual humility. " I think it must have been that 
I wouldn't listen. You would have listened, sister. 
It was much more my fault than yours. I shall 
tell that.'' 

"No, no, it was bof our faults," said Pamela. 
" But I fink Grandpapa and Grandmamma will be 
so very pleased to have us that they won't care 
whose fault it was." 

And then the two little creatures leant their 
heads each on the other's, and tried to keep them- 
selves steady against the rough jolting, till by 
degrees — and it was the best thing they could have 
done — they both fell asleep, and were sleeping as 
peacefully as in their own white cots at home when, 
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later in the afternoon, Diana got into the waggon 
again, and, rolling np an old shawl, carefully laid it 
as a pillow nnder the two £Edr heads. It was getting 
dusk hj now, and the gipsies all disappeared into the 
vans, for they began to drive too qnickly for it to be 
possible for them to keep np by walking alongside. 

The gipsy girl sat there gazing at the two little 
faces she had learnt to love. She gazed at them 
with a deep tenderness in her dark eyes. She knew 
it was almost .the last time she should see them, 
but it was not of that she was thinking. 

" If I could but have taken them back myself 
and seen them safe!" she kept thinking. ''But I 
daren't. With Tim no one will notice them much, 
but with me it'd be different And it'd get Mick 
and the others into trouble, even if I didn't care 
for myself. It's safer for them too for me to stay 
behind. But how to get them safe out of Crook- 
ford ! I must speak to Tim. And I don't care 
what Mick says or does after this. I'U never, never 
again have a hand in this kind of business ; he may 
steal horses and poultry and what he likes, but I'U 
have no more to do with stealing children. If iU 
had come, or did come, to these innocent creatures 
I'd aiever know another easy moment." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

CROOKFORD FAIR. 

** And the booths of mountebanks, 
With the smell of tan and planks." 

Longfellow. 

The jolting had ceased, and it was quite dark before 
Duke and Pamela awoke. But through the little 
window of the van came twinkling lights, and as 
they sat up and looked about them they heard a 
good many unusual sounds — the voices of people 
outside calling to each other, the noise of wheels 
along stony roadways — a sort of general clatter and 
movement which soon told that the encampment for 
the night was not, as hitherto, on the edge of some 
quiet village or on a lonely moor. 

" Bruwer," said Pamela, who had been the first 
to rouse up, " are you awake ? What a long time 
us has been asleep ! Is it the middle of the night, 
and what a noise there is." 
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Diike slowly collected his ideas. He did not 
speak, but he stood up on the bench and peeped 
out of the window. 

" It must be that big place where there's a fair," 
he said. " Look, sister, there's lots and lots of carts 
and peoples. And over there do you see there's 
rows of Kttle shops — ^that must be the fair." 

He seemed rather excited, but Pamela, after one 
peep, would not look any more. 

" No, no, bruwer," she said. " I am frightened. 
If it is the fair, that man will be coming that Diana 
told us about, and perhaps he'll take us before 
Diana and Tim can help us to run away. I'm too 
frightened." 

But Duke had managed to get the window 
unhooked, and was now on tiptoe, stretching out 
his head as far as it would go. 

" Oh sister," he exclaimed, drawing it in again, 
"you should see. It's such a big place, and such 
lots and lots of peoples, and such a noise. Oh do 
climb up here, sister, and look out." 

But Pamela still cowered down in her comer. 
Suddenly they heard the well-known sound of the 
key in the door, — for when the children were alone 
in the van they were always locked in, — and turning 
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to look, they saw Diana. She brought with her a 
bowl of milk and some bread, which the children were 
very glad of, as they had eaten so little at dinner, 
and she said nothing till they had finished it. 

" Are you still sleepy ?" she said then. " Would 
you like to go to bed or to come out a little with 
me?" 

" Oh, to go out a little," said Duke ; but Pamela 
crept up close to Diana. 

" I don't want to go out," she said, " I'm 
frightened. But I don't want to stay here alone 
for fear that man should come. Can't you help us 
to run away now, before he comes ? Oh please do, 
dear Diana." 

Diana soothed her very kindly. 

"Don't be frightened, missy dear," she said. 
"He won't be coming just yet I think you'd 
better come out a little with me. You'll sleep 
better for it" 

"And you won't take us to that man?" said 
Pamela half suspiciously. 

Diana looked at her reproachfully. 

" Missy, missy dear, would I do such a thing ?" 

" Sister, you know she wouldn't," said Duke. 

"Then I'll come," said Pamela, and in another 
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minute the two children, each with a hand of the 
gipsy girl, were threading their way through the 
lanes of vans and carts, half- completed booths, 
tethered horses and donkeys, men, women, and 
children of all kinds, which were assembled on the 
outskirts of Crookford in preparation for the great 
fair. Nobody noticed them much, though one or 
two gipsies loitering about, not of her own party, 
nodded at Diana as she passed as an old acquaint- 
ance, with some more or less rough joke or word of 
greeting. And those belonging to Mick's caravan 
did not seem surprised at seeing the cfuldren at 
freedom. This was what Diana wished, and it had 
been partly with this object, as well as to accustom 
Duke and Pamela a little to their present quarters, 
that she had managed to get leave to take them out 
a little, late as it was. It had seemed quite dark 
outside — ^looking through the window of the van — 
but in reality it was only dusk, though the lights 
moving about, the fires lit here and there in little 
stoves outside the booths, and the general bustle 
and confasion, made it a very bewildering scene. 
Pamela tried not to be frightened, but she clutched 
Diana's hand close, till suddenly, on turning a 
comer, they ran against a boy coming at full speed. 
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It was Tim, and the little girl let go of Diana to 
spring to him with a cry of pleasure. 

" Oh Tim, dear Tim," she cried, " us hasn't seen 
you for such a long time !" 

" True enough, missy," he said cheerfully ; and, 
looking at him more closely, both children noticed 
that he did look brighter and merrier than ever, 
little as he was in the habit of seeming sad " It's 
all right," he went on, turning to Diana ; " such a 
piece o' luck !" 

" Come and tell me as soon as we come back," 
said the girl. " 111 be in the van putting them to 
bed. Mick's off — gone to look for the Signer. I'll 
try for them to be asleep when they come," and with 
these rather mysterious words Diana drew on the 
children, and Tim ran off with a nod. 

They walked on till they got a little clear of the 
crowd, and on to a road evidently leading out of the 
town. It had grown darker, but the moon had 
risen, and by her light at some little distance the 
children saw the same silvery thread that they had 
noticed winding along below them fix)m the high 
moorland some days before. 

" That's the river where the boats are like houses 
— that Tim told us about," said Pamela, 
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"Yes," said Diana, "it's the canaL It comes 
right into the town over that way," and she pointed 
to the left. " The boats take stone from hereabouts, 
— there's lots of quarries near Crookf ord. I wanted 
you to see it, for we've been thinking, Tim and me 
— ^it's more his thought than mine — ^that that 'd be 
the best way for you to get away. Mick H not be 
likely to think of the canal, and Tim's been down 
to see if there was any one among the boat -people 
as would take you. He used to know some of them 
not far from here. And the canal goes straight on 
to a place called Monkhaven, on the road to 
Sandle'ham. Did you ever hear of that place ?" 

The children shook their heads. 

" Well, it can't be helped That's as far as you 
can get by the canal. After that Tim must use his 
wits and look about him; and when you get to 
Sandle'ham I'm afraid there's no help for it — ^youH 
have to ask the police to take you home." 

"But Tim too?" said Pamela. "Tim's to go 
home with us." 

"I hope so," said Diana. "I hope the old 
gentleman and lady will be good to him, poor boy ! 
Tell them it was none of kis fault, your being stolen 
away — ^he's but a poor homeless waif himself; and 
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even if so be as they could do nothing for him, he 
mustn't come back here. Mick *d be like to kill 
him." 

" But Grandpapa and Grandmamma will be good 
to him. I know they will," said Duke and Pamela 
together. " They'd be good to you too, Diana,'* they 
added timidly. 

But Diana again shook her head. 

" That can't be," she said. " Still, when all this 
has blown over a bit, I'll try to hear of you some 
day. Tim '11 maybe be able to let me know the 
name of the place where your home is." 

" And you must come to see us. Oh yes, yes — 
you must, Diana !" said the children, dancing about 
with glee. The girl looked at them in some sur- 
prise ; it was the first time she had seen them merry 
and light-hearted as they were at home, and it made 
her better understand how wretched their new life 
must have been for them to change them so. 

" in try," she said ; " but it doesn't much matter 
for that. The thing is for you to be safe at home 
yourselves." 

Then she said it was time to go back. It was 
quite dark by now, and the children kept very close 
to her as they found themselves again in the rabble 
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of the behind-the-scenes of the fair. People there 
too were beginning to shut up for the night, for 
most of them, poor things, had been working hard 
all day. 

As they came up to where Mick's party had 
encamped, Diana said something in the queer 
language the children did not understand to some of 
the gipsies who were hanging about. Their answer 
seemed to relieve her. 

" Come, children," she said ; " you must be tired 
111 get you to bed as quick as I can ; and try to 
get to sleep. It's the best thing you can do." — 
" They'll not be coining just yet, maybe," she added 
to herself, "if they've got to drinking over their 
bargain ; so much the better perhaps. If only the 
children are asleep theyTl perhaps be none the wiser, 
and m hear all there is to hear." 

The preparing for bed was a different thing 
indeed from the careful washing, hairrbrushing, and 
attiring in snow-white nightgowns that was called 
"undressing" "at home." All that Diana could 
manage in the way of washing apparatus was a 
rougli wooden tub with cold water, a bit of coarse 
soap, and an old rag by way of a towel ! And even 
this she had done more to please the children than 
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because she saw any need for it. This evening she 
made no pretence of anything affcer taking off the 
children's outer clothes — Duke's nankin suit, now 
sadly soiled and dilapidated, and the old red flannel 
skirt and little shawl which had replaced Pamela's 
white frock. The frock was stiU in existence ; but 
by Mick's orders Diana had trimmed it up gaudily 
for the child to make her appearance in to the 
Signer ; so the Kttle girl's attire was certainly very 
gipsy-like. 

" Shall I have to go home to Grandmamma with 
this nugly old petticoat and no frock ?" she asked, 
when Diana had taken off all her clothes down to 
her little flannel vest, and wrapped her up for the 
night in a clean, though old, cotton bedgown of her 
own. " And why have you taken off my chemise, 
Diana ? I've kept it on other nights." 

" I'ln going to wash it," said Diana. " I'd like 
to send you back as decent as I can" 

Pamela seemed satisfied. Then she and Duke 
knelt together at the side of the shake-down Diana 
caUed their bed, and said their prayers together and 
aloud. The gipsy girl had heard them before — 
several times — ^but this evening she listened with 
peculiar attention, and when at the end the little 
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creatures, after praying for dear Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma, and that God would please soon take 
them safe home again, went on to add a special 
petition for " dear Diana," who had been so kind to 
them, that she might be always good and happy, 
and that Mick and nobody should be unkind to her, 
the girl turned away her face to hide the tears which 
slowly welled up into her eyes. 

"Good-night, dear Diana," said the two little 
voices, as she stooped to kiss them. 

"Good -night, master and missy. Sleep well, 
and don't be frightened if you're wakened up. I'll 
be here." Then, as she was turning away, she 
hesitated. "Do you really think now," she said, 
" that it's any good praying for a wild gipsy girl 
like me?" 

"Of course it is," said Pamela, starting up 
again. "Why shouldn't it be as much good for 
you as for any one ? If you want to be good — and 
I think you are good, Diana — ^you can't help pray- 
ing to God. For all the good comes from Him. 
That's what Grandmamma told us. And He puts 
little bits of His good into us." 

Diana looked puzzled. 

"Yes," persisted Pamela, nodding her head. 
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" There's like a little voice that speaks inside us — 
that tells us when we're" (Pamela could use the 
word " we," as correctly as possible when speaking 
in general, not merely of Duke and herself) " naughty 
and when we're good." 

In her turn Diana nodded her head. 

" And the more we listen to it the plainer we 
hear it," added Pamela. 

" Us didn't listen to it when us found that Toby 
had brokened the bowl," said Duke gravely. *' At 
least / didn't, and it leaves oflF speaking when people 
doesn't listen." 

Diana had long ago heard the story of the 
beginning of the children's troubles. 

" Listening to it is almost like praying, you see, 
Diana," said Pamela. "And of course when we 
know all the good comes from God, it's only sense 
to pray to Him, isn't it ? " 

"I'll think about it," said the gipsy quietly. 
" Now go to sleep as fast as you can." 

Easier in their innocent minds about their own 
affairs by a great deal than Diana was for them, 
the twins quickly followed her advice. But Diana 
dared not go to rest herself ; in the first place she 
had a long talk with Tim in a comer where they 
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could not be overheard, and then, finding that Mick 
had not yet come back, she hung about, terrified of 
his returning with the Signer, and frightening the 
poor children, without her being at hand. 

You'd best go to bed, I think," said Tim. « I 
'spex he's got to drinking somewhere, and he won't 
be seen to-night." 

" I dursn't," said Diana. " He might come any 
minute, and that man might want to carry them off 
in their sleep, so as to have no noise about it." 

" But how could you stop him ? " asked Tim, 
his merry face growing very sober. 

" I'd do my best, and you must be ready, you 
know," she said. 

" He'd be in a nice taking if he didn't find the 
Signer, or if he wanted to back out of it," said Tim. 

"Not much fear of that," said Diana. "The 
Signer's too sharp; he'll soon see he couldn't get 
such a pretty pair once in twenty years. He's a 
man I shudder at ; once he wanted me to join his 
show, but, bad and cruel as Mick is, I'd rather have 
to do with him. But hush, Tim, there they are ! I 
hear Mick's voice swearing — ^they're coming this 
way. Eun you off and hide yourself, but try to 
creep up to the van where the children are when 
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the/re gone, and Til tell you what has to be 
done." 

Tim disappeared with marvellous quickness. 
Diana rose to her feet and went forward a little, 
with a light in her hand, to meet her brother. He 
was accompanied, as she expected, by the Signer, and 
she saw in a moment that Mick was more than 
half drunk, and in a humour which might become 
dangerous at any moment. 

"He's made him drunk," she said to herself, 
"thinking hell drive a better bargain. He'd 
better have let him alone." 

The Signer was a very small, dark, fat man — 
dressed, as he considered, " quite like a gentleman." 
He had bright, beady, twinkling eyes, and a way of 
smiling and grinning as if he did not think nature 
had made him enough like a monkey already, in 
which I do not think any one would have agreed 
with him ! 

"So here's your handsome sister, my friend 
Mick," he said, as he caught sight of Diana — 
" handsomer than ever. And you were coming to 
meet us, were you — very amiable I'm sure." 

Mick, whose eyes were dazzled by the light, and 
who was too stupid to take in things quickly, 
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frowned savagely when he saw the girl standing 
quietly before him. 

"What are you waiting there for?" he said, 
with some ugly words. " There's no need of you. 
Get out of the way. I know where to find the 
cMlder. The Signer and I can manage our own 
affairs." 

"Canyon?" said Diana contemptuously. "Well, 
good-night, then. You'll waken them up and frighten 
them so that they'll scream for the whole fair to 
hear them. And how the Signer means to get 
them away quietly if they do so / can't say. 
There 'd maybe be some awkward questions to 
answer as to how they came among us at all, if 
some of the people about should be honest, decent 
folk. And there are fools of that kind where you'd 
little look for them sometimes. However, it's no 
business of mine, as you say. Good-night," and she 
turned away. 

The Signer turned to Mick with a very evil look 
in his f aca 

" Fool that you are," he muttered, but Mick only 
stared at him stupidly. The Signer caught his arm 
and shook him. "Are you going to let her go 
off?" he said. "You told me yourself she had 
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looked after the brats and could do anything with 
them, and now you go and set her back up ! She's 
fit to rouse the place out of spite, she is. And I 
can tell you I'm not going to get myself into 
trouble about these children youVe made such a 
fuss about. I've not seen them yet, and rather 
than risk anything 111 be off," and he, in turn, 
seemed as if he were going off. 
This roused Mick. 

"Stay, stay — wait a bit," he said eagerly. 
" Diana," he called, — and as Diana was in reality 
only waiting behind a shed she soon appeared again, 
— " I were only joking. Of course it's for you to 
show the Signer the pretty dears — such care as 
she's had of them, so bright and merry as she's 
taught them to be, you wouldn't believe,** he went 
on in a half whine. " It'll be a sore trouble to her 
to part with them — ^you'll have to think o' that, 
Signer. I've promised Diana we'd act handsome 
by herr 

"Of course, of course," said the other, with a 
sneer. "Sure to be handsome doings where you 
and me's concerned, friend Mick. But where are 
the creatures ? You're not playing me a trick after 
aU, are you ?" he went on, looking round as if he 
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expected to see the children start up from the earth 
or drop down from the sky. 

" This way," said Diana, more civilly than she 
had yet spoken, " follow me if you please — ^they're 
close by." 

In another minute she was standing on the steps 
of the van with the key in the lock. Then suddenly 
she turned and faced the Signer. 

" The/re asleep," she said. " I kept them up 
and awake a long time, but I hadn't thought you'd 
be so late. I can wake them up if you like, and if 
they saw me there they wouldn't cry. But they'd 
be half asleep — there 'd be no getting them to show 
off to-night. But of course it's as the Signer 
chooses." 

He looked at her curiously. He was surprised 
to find her seemingly as eager as Mick that he 
should think well of the merchandise they were 
ofiTering him for sale ! He had rather expected the 
gipsy girl to set herself against the transcwjtion, for 
he knew she disliked him, and that no money would 
have persuaded her herself to join his "troupe." 
But he was too low himself to explain anything in 
others except by the lowest motives. " She thinks 
she'll get something handsome out of me if she's 
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civil about it," he said to himself. Seeing, however, 
that civility was to be the order of the day, he 
answered her with an extra quantity of grins. 

" Quite of your opinion, my young lady. Better 
not disturb the little dears. Should like a look at 
them, however, with your kind assistance." 

Diana said no more, but, unlocking and opening 
the door, stepped carefully into the van, followed by 
her companions — Mick remaining somewhat behind, 
probably because he could not have got quite into 
the recesses of the waggon without tumbling, and 
such sense as remained to him telling him he had 
better not make a noise. The van inside was 
divided in two — something after the manner of a 
bathing-machine, such as I daresay most children 
have often seen. The door in the middle was not 
locked, and Diana pushed it softly open; then, 
advancing with the light held high so as to show 
the children's faces without flaring painfully upon 
them, stood at one side and signed to the Signer to 
come forward. And he was too much startled and 
impressed — ^ugly, cold-hearted little wretch though 
he was — by the sight before him to notice the 
strange, half- triumphant, half-defiant expression on 
Diana's dark beautiful face. 
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" There they are," it seemed to say, " and could 
anything be loveUer ? WovMn't you like to have 
them r 

They lay there — the delicate little faces flushed 
with " rosy sleep " — the fair fluffy hair like a golden 
shadow on the rough cushion which served as a 
pillow, each with an arm thrown roxmd the other ; 
they looked so like each other that even Diana 
was not sure which was which. No pair of fairies 
decoyed from their own country could have been 
prettier. 

The Signer was startled into speaking the truth 
for once. 

Upon my word they are something quite out 
of the common," he said ; " I wouldn't have missed 
them for a good deal What a king and queen of the 
pigmies, or ' babes in the wood,' they'd make ! I'll 
have to get something set up on purpose for them 
And they're sharp at learning and speak plain you 
say ? — at least he did," he added, turning round to 
look for Mick, who by this time had lurched up to 
the middle door of the van and was leaning on the 
lintel, looking in stupidly. 

" Ay, they're sharp enough, and pretty spoken 
too," said Diana. 
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" Sharp and pretty spoken," echoed Mick. 

" Then I'm your man," said the Signor; " I'll " 

But the girl interrupted him. 

" There's one thing to be said," she began. " Tou 
must not think of letting them be seen hereabouts. 
Tou might get yourself and us too into trouble. If s 
too near where they come from." 

The Signor held up his hands wamingly. 

" Hush," he said, " I don't want to know nothing 
of all that. They're two desolate orphans, picked 
up by you out of charity, and I take them to teach 
them a way of gaining a livelihood. That's all 
about it." 

" Well, all the same, you can do nothing with 
them hereabouts," repeated Diana, anxious to gain 
time to put into execution the plans of escape. 
" You'd better leave them here quietly with us till 
after the fair. No one shall see them except those 
who've seen them already." 

They were in the outer half of the van by now, 
for Diana, afraid of disturbing the children, had 
drawn back with the light, and the Signor had 
followed her. 

At her last speech he turned upon her with 
sudden and angry suspicion. 
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" No, no," he said. " 111 have no tricks served 
me. Have you been putting your handsome sister 
up to this, Mick, you fool ? You promised me the 
brats at once." 

" Yes, at once. You shall have them at once 
when you pay me," said Mick, beginning to get 
angry in turn, " but not before. I don't want to 
keep them — ^not I ; they're the pest of my life, they 
are, but ITl see my money or you shall never set 
eyes on them again." 

And he looked so stolidly obstinate that the 
other man glanced at Diana as if for advice. 

" You'd better have left him alone," she said in 
a low voice, contemptuously. " If you make hm 
angiy now he's not sober, there's no saying what 
he'U do." 

The Signer began to be really afraid that his prey 
might slip through his hands. He turned to Diana. 

" I'm one for quick work and no shilly-shallying," 
he said. "And I have Mick's word for it. He's 
signed a paper. I'll take care to get myself and 
you into no trouble, but I must have the children 
at once. Now listen, Mick. I'll be here to-morrow 
morning at say eight — ^well, nine o'clock, with the 
money. And you must have the children ready — 
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and help me to take 'em oflf quietly, or — or — I 
don't want no bother," he added meaningly. 

"All right," said Mick; "they'll be ready," and 
he followed the Signor down the steps of the van, 
Diana still holding the light. 

" Nine o'clock," said the Signor once more, as if 
he depended more on the girl than on the man. 

"At nine o'clock," she repeated, and she stood 
there till quite sure that the Signor had taken him- 
seK off, and that Mick had no intention of returning. 

Then she blew out the light and crept softly in 
and out among the vans, tethered horses, etc., form- 
ing the gipsy caravan, till she came to the waggon 
where she knew Tim slept He was wide awake, 
expecting her, and in answer to her whispered call 
said nothing till they had got some yards away. 

"I think the other boys is asleep," he said, 
" but best make sure. Well, Diana ?" 

"Tou must go at once — ^no, not just at once, but 
as soon as the dawn breaks. That man's coming 

for them at nine, and once in his hands !" 

Diana shook her head, and though she said no more 
the boy understood her, that then all hope of escape 
would be gone. 

" I'll be ready," said Tim. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A BOAT AND A BABY. 
" And now I have a little boat." 

Peter Bell. 

The children were still sleeping when the first 
straggling feeble rays of dawn began to creep 
through the darkness. Diana stood at the door of 
the van and looked anxiously at the sunrise. Her 
experienced eye soon saw that it was going to be a 
fine day, and she gave a sigh of relief She was 
stiU dressed as she had been the night before, for 
she had not slept, not lain down even — so great 
had been her fear of falling asleep — ^at aU. She 
had spent all the dark hours in preparing for the 
flight of the little prisoners — aU that her hands, 
untrained in such matters as sewing and mending, 
could do to make the twins appear in decent guise 
on their return to their own home had been done. 
And now all was ready. There was nothing to do 
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but to wake them and explain to them what was 
before them. Tim was already up and ofiF — for she 
had arranged with him to meet the children a little 
way out of the town, and he had tapped .at the 
door of the van as he passed. 

There was no one stirring among the queer 
inhabitants of the fair^ as Diana remarked with 
satisfaction. Everything was perfectly still, and 
with a sigh the gipsy girl stepped up into the van 
again and went through to the inner part. Duke 
and Pamela were lying much as they had been the 
evening before. It seemed a pity to wake them, 
but it had to be done. Diana stooped down and 
gently shook Duke's arm 

"Master," she said, — "master and missy, you 
must wake up." 

Duke opened his sleepy eyes and stared before 
him ; Pamela, more quickly awakened, started up, 
crying : 

" What is it, Diana ? It isn't that naughty man 
come for us ?" 

" No, no," said the gipsy, glad to see that Pamela 
had her wits about her. " It is that Tim is ready 
to run away with you, as you've so often planned. 
And you must get up and dress as quick as you 
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can before Mick or any one is awake, for the man 
will be coming this morning, and I must have you 
ever so far away before then." 

Her words completely aroused both children. 
In an instant they were on their feet, nervously 
eager to be dressed and off. There was no question 
of baths this morning, but Diana washed their faces 
and hands well, and smoothed their tangled hair. 

" I must make them as tidy as I can," she said 
to herself with a sob in her throat 

Duke saw with satisfaction that his nankin 
suit — which Diana had persuaded him not to wear 
the day before, having lent him a pair of trowsers 
of Tim's, which she had washed on purpose, and in 
which, doubled up nearly to his waist, he looked 
very funny — ^was quite clean ; and Pamela, to her 
still greater surprise, found herself attired in a tidy 
little skirt and jacket of dark blue stuff, with a Kttle 
hood of the same for her head. 

"Why, what's this?" she said. "It's a new 
gown !" 

"I made it," said Diana quietly. "I wanted 
you to look as tidy as I could. You'll tell them, 
missy dear — ^won't you ? — ^that poor Diana did her 
best." 
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"Indeed us will," cried both together. But 
they did not know that the gipsy girl had cut up 
her one decent dress to clothe little Pamela. 

" And shall us see Grandpapa and Grandmamma 
to-day?" they went on, hugging Diana in their joy 
as they spoke. 

"Not to-day, nor to-morrow, but before long, I 
hope," she replied. And then, as they were eager 
to go, "Won't you say your prayers, master and 
missy, that you may come safe to your home ; and," 
she added in a low voice, " ask God to show poor 
Diana how to be good?" 

" Us will always pray for you, dear Diana," they 
said, after they had risen from their knees again, 
" and some day, you know, you mtist come and see 
us." 

She did not answer, but, quickly lifting them 
down the steps of the waggon, locked the door and 
put the key in her pocket. Then, stiU without 
speaking, — the children seeming to understand they 
must be as quiet as possible, — she lifted Pamela in 
her arms, and Duke running beside, they had soon 
made their way out of the midst of the vans and 
carts and booths, all of whose owners were still 
asleep. 
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For even now it was barely dawn, and the air 
felt clully, as is generally the case early of a May 
morning. 

Diana walked so fast, though she had a big 
basket as well as a little girl in her arms, that 
Dnke, though he would not have owned it, could 
scarcely keep up with her. But at last, just as he 
was beginning to feel he must cry mercy, she 
slackened her pace and began to look about her. 

" He should be somewhere near," she said, more 
as if speaking to herself than to the children, and 
just then, with a sort of whoop, out tumbled Tim 
from the other side of a low hedge, where there 
was a dry ditch in which he had been comfortably 
lying. 

" Hush !" said Diana, glancing round her. 

" There's no need," said Tim ; " there's not a soul 
within hearing. I needn't have come on before for 
that matter. No one saw us start." 

"And which way do you go now?" asked the 
gipsy, setting Pamela down as she spoke, to the 
child's great satisfaction, though she had not liked 
to say to Diana that she was really too big to be 
carried. 

"Straight on for about haK a mile," answered 
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the boy ; " then there's a road to the right takes ns 
straight to the canaL It's not light enough yet for 
you to see, but there's a little house close to the 
towing path over there, where the boats often stop 
the night when it's crowded in the town. That's 
where they're to be." 

"All right," said Diana. "I'll go with you to 
the turn, and then I must get back as fast as I 
can. 

" Let me carry the basket," said Tim. He had 
a bundle imder his arm, but it was very light, for 
his possessions were few. 

"What's in the basket ?" asked Duke. 

"All I could get," said Diana. "Some bread 
and eggs, and some oranges I bought last night I 
thought you'd be glad of them maybe. And Tim, 
you have the money safe?" 

Tim nodded his head. 

In a few minutes they reached the road he had 
spoken of. In silence poor Diana kissed the three 
children and turned away, for she could not speak. 
But Duke and Pamela burst into tears. 

" Oh if you would but come with us," they said 
over and over again. But Diana shook her head. 

" You shouldn't cry, master and missy dear, to 
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go to your own home. It was a wicked shame to 
take you from it, but I hope God will forgive me 
the little I had to do with it, for I've truly done 
my best to get you safe back. And you'll ask the 
kind gentleman and lady to be good to poor Tim, 
and put him in an honest way of life." • 

" Oh yes," sobbed the children. And then 
Diana kissed them again and resolutely turned 
away. But Tim ran after her. 

"You don't think Mick'U beat you?" he said 
anxiously. 

"He shan't have the chance," she answered 
scornfully. " No, no, Tim, I'U take care of myself. 
Be a good boy ; getting away &om us is the best 
thing could come to you. And some day maybe 
111 have news of you, and you of me perhaps." 

Tim hastened back to the children, but his 
merry face was sad and his heart heavy. 

A short time brought them to the edge of the 
canal, and there sure enough a boat was moored. 
There was no one moving about the little house 
Tim had pointed out, but on board the canal boat 
two figures were to be seen — or rather three, for 
they were those of a young man and a younger 
woman with a baby in her arms ; and in answer to 
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a whistle from Tim the man came forward and called 
out cheerfully, " Good morning ; is it all right ?" 

" All right," called back Tim, and then he turned 
to the children. 

"We're going in this boat, master and missy. 
See, won't it be fibae fun, sailing away along the 
canal?" 

Pamela seemed a little frightened. 

" You're sure he won't take us to that naughty 
man?" she said, holding Tim's hand tight. 

" Bless you, no ; it's to get away from him we're 
going in the boat. Peter — ^that's the name of the 
man there — Peter's promised to take us as far as 
he goes towards Sandle'ham. It's such a piece of 
luck as never was to have come across hini ; he's 
the cousin of the boy I told you of who let me stay 
in his boat when I was a little 'im." 

" Oh," cried the children, — " oh yes, us remembers 
that story. It was a boy and his mother. And 
was it a boat just like this, Tim ?" 

" Not near so clean and tidy. This one's been 
all new painted, don't you see ? It's as clean as 
clean. But we must be quick. Peter and I'll 
jump you in. He's all ready to start. There's the 
horse a-waiting." 
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Duke was quite content, but Pamela still hung 
back a little. 

" Us has never been in a boat," she said. 

"Come on," called out Peter, and the young 
woman with the baby came forward with a smile. 

" You must look sharp," said Peter, in what was 
meant to be an encouraging tone. " The morning's 
getting on, you know," he added to Tim, "and if 
those folk down yonder took it in their heads to 
come this way it'd be awk'ard." 

"I know," said Tim, and lifting Duke in his 
arms he handed him over to Peter, thinking Pamela 
would be sure to follow. So she was, for she 
would have gone after " bruwer " down the crater 
of Vesuvius itself I do believe, but she looked 
white and trembled, and whispered piteously, 

" I am so frightened, Tim." 

" But it's better than if Mick had cotched us, 
and you'd had to go to that Signer man, missy," 
said Tim encouragingly. 

This appealed to Pamela's common sense, and in 
a few minutes she seemed quite happy. For Peter's 
wife introduced her to the baby, and as it was really 
rather a nice baby — much cleaner than one could 
have expected to find one of its species on a canal 
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boat — ^the little girl soon found it a most interesting 
object of study. She had seldom seen little babies, 
and her pride was great when its mother proposed 
to her to hold it on her own knee, and even allowed 
her to pull oflf its socks to count for herself its ten 
little round rosy buttons of toes. The toes proved 
too much for Duke, who had hitherto stood rather 
apart, considering himself, as a boy, beyond the 
attractions ot dolls and babies. But when Tim 
even — great grown-up, twelve years old Tim — 
knelt down to admire the tiny feet at Pamela's call, 
Duke condescended to count the toes one by one 
for himself, and to say what a pity it was Toby was 
not here — ^baby could ride so nicely on Toby's back, 
couldn't she ? This idea, expressed with the greatest 
gravity, set Peter and his wife off laughing, and all 
five, or six if baby is to be included, were soon the 
best friends in the world. 

" How nice it is here," said Pamela ; " I'm not 
frightened now, Tim; only I wish Diana could 
have come. It's so much nicer than in the waggon. 
You don't think Mick wiU find out where us is, do 
you, Tim?" and a little shudder passed through 
her. 

*' Oh no, no ; no fear," said Tim, but her words 
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reminded him and Peter that they were by no 
means "out of .the wood." Peter was far from 
anxious for a fight with the gipsies, whose lawless 
ways he knew well ; and besides this, being a kind- 
hearted though rough fellow, he had already begun 
to feel an interest in the stolen children for their 
own sake; though no doubt his consent to take 
them as passengers had been won by the promises 
of reward Tim had not hesitated to hold out. 

He and the boy looked at each other. 

" We must be starting," said the bargeman, and 
he turned to jump ashore and attach the towing 
ropes to the patient horse. " You must keep them 
in the cabin for a while," he said to his wife. 
" They mustn't risk being seen till we're a long way 
out of Crookford." 

Duke and Pamela looked up, but without clearly 
understanding what their new host said. And Tim, 
who saw that Peter's queer accent puzzled them, 
was not sorry. He did not want them to be 
frightened ; he was frightened enough himself to do 
for all three, he reflected, and they were so good and 
biddable he could keep them quiet without rousing 
their fears. For, though he could not have explained 
his own feelings, it somehow went to the boy's 
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heart to see the two little creatures already looking 
happier and more peaceful than he had ever seen 
them! Why should they not be quite happy? 
They were going to Grandpapa and Grandmamma 
and Toby ; they had no longer cruel Mick to fear ; 
they had Tim to take care of them — only the 
thought of poor Diana left behind made them a 
little sad ! 

"It is so nice here," repeated Pamela, when 
Tim's words had completely reassured her. " But 
Tm rather hungry. Us hadn't any breakfast, you 
know, Tim. Mightn't us have some of the bread in 
the basket." 

"I've got some bread and some fresh milk," 
said Mrs. Peter. " I got the milk just before you 
came; the girl at the 'Eest' — ^the 'Eest' was the 
little house where the canal boats stopped — " fetched 
it early." 

" Oh, us would like some milk," said the children 
eagerly. 

" Come into the cabin then, and you'll show me 
what you have in your basket," said the young 
woman ; and thus the children were easily persuaded 
to put themselves in hiding. 

The cabin was but one room, though with what 
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in a ionse would have been called a sort of " lean- 
to," large enough to hold a bed. All was, of course, 
very tidy, but so much neater and, above aU, cleaner 
than the gipsies' van that Duke and Pamela thought 
it delightfuL The boat had been newly repaired 
and painted, and besides this, Peter's wife — ^though 
she could neither read nor write and had spent all 
her life on a canal boat — was quite a wonder in her 
love of tidiness and cleanliness. 

"Pd like to live here always," said Pamela, 
whose spirits rose stiU higher when she had had 
some nice fresh milk and bread. 

"Not without Grandpapa and Grandmamma," 
said Duke reproachfully. 

"Oh no, of course not," said Pamela. "But 
there wouldn't be quite enough room for them in 
here, would there, Mrs. Peter ?" 

" I am afraid not," she replied. " You see there's 
only one bed. But we've made a nice place for 
you, master and missy, in here," and she drew back 
a clean cotton curtain in one comer, behind which, 
on a sort of settle, Peter and she had placed one of 
their mattresses so as to make a nice shake-down. 
"You'll sleep very well in here, don't you think ?" 

" Oh yes," exclaimed the children, " us will be 
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very comfortabla . What nice clean sheets !" con- 
tinued Pamela; "it makes me fink of our white 
beds at home," and her voice grew rather doleful, as 
if she were going to cry. 

" But youVe no need to cry about your home 
noWy missy dear," said Tun. " You're on the way 
there." 

Yes, how siUy I am !" said Pamela. " I fink 
I forgot. It's such a long time ago since us slept 
in a nice clean bed with sheets. I wish it was 
time to go to bed now." 

" I think it would be a very good plan if you 
and master was to take a little sleep. You must 
be tired getting up so early," suggested Mrs. Peter, 
devoutly hoping they would agree to let themselves 
be quietly stowed away behind the checked cotton 
curtain. For poor Mrs. Peter was dreadfully afraid 
of the gipsies, and her motive in agreeing to befriend 
Tim and the children was really far more the wish 
to save them from the hands they had fallen among 
than any hope of reward. 

" rd rather bury baby, bless her, any day, than 
think of her among such," she had said on hearing 
the story. 

Duke and Pamela looked longingly at the " nice 
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white sheets." They were both, to tell the truth, 
very sleepy, but dignity had to be considered. 

"It's only babies that go to bed in the day, 
Nurse says," objected Duke. " She said so one day 
that us got into our beds, and she said us had 
dirtied them with our shoes. TJs had been playing 
in the garden." 

" But you've no need to keep your shoes on," said 
Mrs. Peter. " And many a big person's very glad 
to take a sleep in the day, when they're tired and 
have been up very early maybe." 

So at last the twins allowed themselves to be 
persuaded, and Mrs. Peter's heart, and Tim's too, for 
that matter, were considerably lighter when the 
curtain was drawn forward and no trace of the 
little passengers was to be seen. Tim, following 
the young woman's advice, curled himself up in a 
comer where he was easily hidden. 

" And now," said Mrs. Peter, " I'll just go up on 
the deck as usual, so that if any boats pass us who 
know us by sight, they'll never think we've any 
runaways on board; though for my part I can't 
see as that Mick 'd dare to make much stir, seeing 
as he might be had up for stealing them." 

" It's not him I'm so much afeared of as that 
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Signor/' said Tim. "He's such a terrible sharp 
one, Diana says." 

" But the perlice must be after the children by 
now," persisted Mrs. Peter, "And every one far 
and wide knows of Crookford Fair and the gipsies 
that comes to it." 

" P'raps they've never thought of gipsies," said 
Tim ; and in this, as we know, he was about right 

The day passed peacefully. They met several 
boats making for Crookford, who hailed them as 
usual, and they were overtaken by one or two 
others making their way more quickly, because 
towed by two horses. But whether or not there 
had been any inquiry among the canal people at 
Crookford after the children, Peter and his party 
were left unmolested, and the sight of his wife and 
baby as usual on the deck would have prevented 
any one suspecting anjrthing out of the common. 

It was late afternoon when the three — ^for Tim 
had slept as soundly as the others — awoke. At 
first, in their nest behind the curtain, Duke and 
Pamela could not imagine where they were — ^then 
the touch and sight of the clean sheets recalled 
their memory. 

"Oh, bruwer, aren't you glad?" said Pamela. 
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"I wonder what o'clock it is, and if we've come a 
long way. Oh, I'm so hungry ! I wonder where 
Tim is!" 

Up jumped the boy like a faithful hound at 
the sound of his own name. 

" Here I am, mis^," he said, rubbing his eyes. 
" I've been asleep too — ^it makes one sleepy, I think, 
the smooth way the boat sUps along." 

" Not like the jogging and jolting in the van," 
said Duka " I'm hungry too, Tim," he added. 

" Just stop where you are a bit whUe I go out 
on the deck and see," said the boy. 

He made his way cautiously, peeping out before 
he let himself be seen. The coast was clear, how- 
ever. Mrs. Peter was knitting tranquilly, baby 
asleep on her knee — Peter himself enjoying an 
afternoon pipe. 

For it was already afternoon. 

" You've had a good nap, all on you," said the 
young woman, smiling. " I thought you'd 'a wak- 
ened up for your dinner. But I looked in two or 
three times and the little dears was sleeping like 
angels in a picture — so Peter and I we thought it 
would be a pity to disturb you. Had you so far 
to come this morning ?" 
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"Not far at all," said Tim. "I cannot think 
what made me so sleepy, nor master and missy 
neither. Perhaps it's the being so qniet-like here 
after aJl the flurry of getting oflf and thinking they'd 
be after ns. It's not often I sleep past my dinner 
time." 

" I've kep' it for you," said Mrs. Peter. " There's 
some baked 'taters hot in the pan, and maybe the 
little master and missy 'd Uke one of their eggs." 

" I'm sure they would," said Tim ; " a hegg and 
a baked 'tater's a dinner for a king. And there's 
the oranges for a finish up." 

And he skipped back merrily to announce the 
good news. 

The dinner was thoroughly approved of by 
Duke and Pamela, and after they had eaten it 
they were pleased at being allowed to stay on the 
deck of the boat, and to run about and amuse them- 
selves as they chose, for they had now left Crookford 
so far behind them that Peter and his wife did not 
think it likely any one would be coming in pursuit. 

" They'd 'a been after us by now if they'd been 
coming," said Peter. " A horse 'd have overtook us 
long afore this, and not going so very fast nayther." 

The children had not enjoyed so much liberty 
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for many weary days, and their merry laughter was 
heard all over the boat, as they played hide-and- 
seek with Tim, or paddled their hands in the clear 
water, leaning over the sides of the boat For they 
were now quite out in the country, and the canal 
bore no traces of the dirt of the town. It was a 
very pretty bit of country too through which they 
were passing; and though the little brother and 
sister were too young to have admired or even 
noticed a beautiful landscape of large extent, they 
were delighted with the meadows dotted over with 
daisies and buttercups, and the woods in whose 
recesses primroses and violets were to be seen, 
through which they glided. 

I do fink when us is quite big and ccm do as 
us likes, us must have a boat like this, and always 
go sailing along," said Femiela, when, half-tired with 
her play, she sat down beside the baby and its 
mother. 

" But it isn't always summer, or beautiful bright 
weather like this, missy," said the young woman. 
" If s not such a pleasant life in winter or even in 
wet weather. Last week even it was sadly cold. 
I hardly durst let baby put her nose out of the 
cabin." 
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" Then us'd only sail in the boat in fine 
weather," said Peunela philosophically, to which of 
course there was nothing to be said. 

The next two days passed much in the same 
way. The sunshine fortunately continued, and the 
children saw no reason to change their opinion of 
the charms of canal life, especially as now and then 
Peter landed them on the banks for a good run in 
the fields. And through all was the delightful feel- 
ing that they were " going home." 
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CHAPTEE XL 

A SAD DILEMMA. 

" like children that have lost their way 
And know their names, but nothing more." 

It was the last night on the canal. Early the next 
morning they would be at Monkhaven. The 
children were fast asleep; so were Peter and his 
wife and baby. Only Tim was awake. He had 
asked to stay on deck, as he was quite warm with 
a rug which Mrs. Peter lent him, and the cabin 
was full enough. It was a lovely night, and the 
boy lay looking at the stars overhead thinking, with 
rather a heavy heart. The nearer they got to the 
children's home the more anxious he became, not 
on their account but on his own. It would be so 
dreadful to be turned adrift again, and, in spite of 
all the little people's promises, he could not feel sure 
that the old gentleman and lady would care to have 
anything to say to him. 
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" I'm such a rough one and I've been with such 
a bad lot/' thought the poor boy to himself while 
the tears came to his eyes. But he looked up at the 
stars again, and somehow their calm cheerM shining 
seemed to give him courage. He had been on the 
point of deciding that as soon as he was quite sure 
of the children's safety he would run away, without 
letting himself be seen at all, though where he 
should run to or what would become of him he had 
not the least idea ! But the silvery light overhead 
reminded him somehow of his beautiful dream, for 
it illumined the boat and the water and the trees 
as if they were painted by fairy fingers. 

''It's come right so far, leastways as fax as a 
dream could be like to real things," he reflected. 
" I don't see why it shouldn't come right all througk 
Just to think how proud I'd be if they'd make me 
stable-boy, or gardener's lad maybe, and I could feel 
I were earning something and had a place o' my 
own in the world. That's what mother would 'a 
wished for me. ' Never mind how humble you are 
if you're earning your bread honest-like,' I've oft 
heard her say. Poor mother, she'd be glad to know 
I was out o' that lot anyway," and Tim's imagination 
pointed back to the gipsy caravan. "AH, saving 
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Diana — ^what a lot they are, to be sure ! Tm sure 
and I hope shell get out of it some day. 'Tis best 
to hope anyway, so I'll try not to be down-hearted," 
and again Tim glanced up at the lovely sky. " If 
I could but make a good guess now which of them 
there stars is heaven, or the way into it anyway, 
I'd seem to know better-like where poor mother is, 
and I'd look for it every night. I'm going to try 
to be a better lad, mother dear. I can promise you 
that, and somehow I can't help thinking things '11 
come straighter for me." 

And then Tim curled himself round like a dor- 
mouse, and shut up his bright merry eyes, and in 
five minutes was fast asleep. 

He had kept awake later than he knew probably, 
for the next morning's sun was higher in the skies 
than he had intended it should be when a slight 
shake of his arm and a not unfriendly though 
rough voice awoke him. Up he jumped in a fright, 
for he had not yet got over the fear of being pursued. 

"What's the matter?" he cried, but Peter — ^for 
Peter it was — soon reassured him. 

" Naught's the matter," he said, " don't be afeared, 
but we're close to Monkhaven. I've got to go on 
to the wharf, but that's out o' your way. I thought 
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we'd best talk over like what you'd best do. I've 
been up early; I want to get to the wharf before it's 
crowded. So after you've had some breakfast, you 
and the little uns, what d'ye think of next ?" 

" To find the quickest road to Sandle'ham/' said 
Tim ; " that's the only place they can tell the name 
of near their home. Diana," he went on, " Diana 
thought as how I'd better go straight to the police 
at Monkhaven and tell them the whole story, only 
not so as to set them after Mick if I can help it. 
She said the police here is sure to know of the 
children's being stolen by now, and they'd put us 
in the way of getting quick to their home." 

" I think she's right," said Peter. " I'd go with 
you myself, but my master's a sharp one, and I'd 
get into trouble for leaving the boat and the horse, 
even if he didn't mind my having took passengers 
for onst," he added, with a smile. 

" No, no," said Tim, " I'll manage all right Not 
that I like going to the police, but if so be as it 
can't be helped. And look here, Peter," he went 
on, drawing out of the inside of his jacket a little 
parcel carefully pinned to the lining, "talking of 
passengers, this is all I can give you at present. 
It was all Diana could get together, but I feel 
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certain sure, as I told you, the old gentleman and 
lady will do something handsome when they hear 
how good youVe been, and out of the little packet 
he gradually, for the coins were enveloped in much 
paper, produced a half-crown, three shillings, and 
some coppers. 

Peter eyed them without speaking. He was 
fond of money, and even half-a-crown represented a 
good deal to him. But he shook his head. 

" I'm not going to take nothing of that," he said ; 
"you're not yet at your journey's end. I won't 
say but what I'd take a something, and gladly, from 
the old gentleman if he sees fit to send it when 
he's heard all about it. A letter '11 always get to 
me, sooner or later, at the ' Bargeman's Best,' Crook- 
ford. You can remember that — ^Peter Toft — ^that's 
my name." 

"I'U not forget, you may be sure," said Tim. 
" It's very good of you not to take any, for it's true, 
as you say, we may need it. And so you think 
too it's best to go straight to the police at Monk- 
haven." 

" I do so," said Peter, and thus it was settled. 
There were some tears, as might have been 
expected, and not only on the children's part, when 
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they came to say good-bye to Mrs. Peter and the 
baby. But they soon dried in the excitement of 
getting on shore again and setting off under Tim's 
care on the last stage of their journey " home." 

" Is it a very long walk, do you think, Tim ?" 
they asked. " Us knows the way a long way down 
the Sandleliam road. Is that Sandle'ham V as 
they saw the roofs and chimneys of Monkhaven 
before them. 

" I wish it were !" said Tim. " No, that's a place 
they call Monkhaven, but it's on the road to 
Sandle'ham. Did you never hear tell of Monk- 
haven, master and missy ? — think now." 

But after " thinking " for half a quarter of the 
second, the two fair heads gave it up. 

"No; us had never heard of Monkhaven. What 
did it matter ? Us would much rather go straight 
home." 

Then Tim had to enter upon an explanation. 
He did not know the nearest way to Sandle'ham, 
and they might wander about the country, losing their 
way. They had very little money, and it most 
likely was too far to walk. He was afraid to ask 
unless sure it was of some one he could trust ; for 
Mick might have sent word to some one at Monk- 
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haven about them. Then after Sandle'ham, which 
way were they to go ? There was but one thing to 
do— ask the police. The police would take care of 
them and set them on the way. 

But oh, poor Tim! Little did he know the 
eflfect of that fatal word, and yet he had far more 
reason to dread the police than the twins could 
have. More than once he had only just escaped 
falling into its clutches, and all through his vagrant 
life he had of course come to regard its officers as 
his natural enemies. But he had put all that aside, 
and, strong in his good cause, was ready now to turn 
to them as the children's protectors. Duke and 
Pamela, on the contrary, who had no real reason for 
being afraid of the police, were in frantic terror; 
their poor little imaginations set to work and 
pictured " prison " as where they were sure to be 
sent to. They would rather go back to the gipsies, 
they would rather wander about the fields with 
Tim till they died — ^rather anything than go near the 
police. And they cried and sobbed and hung upon 
Tim in their panic of terror, till the poor boy was 
fairly at his wit's end, and had to give in so far as 
to promise to say no more about it at present. So 
they spent the early hours of the beautiful spring 
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morning in a copse outside the little town, where 
they were quite happy, and ate the provisions 
Peter's wife had put up for them with a good 
appetite, thinking no more of the future than the 
birds in the bushes ; while poor Tim was grudging 
every moment of what he felt to be lost time, and 
wondering where they were to get their next meal 
or find shelter for the night ! 

It ended at last in a compromise. Tim received 
gracious permission himself to go to the police to 
ask the way, provided he left " us " in the wood — 
" us " promising to be very good, not to stray out of 
a certain distance, to speak to no possible passers-by, 
and to hide among the brushwood if any suspicious- 
looking people came near. 

And, far more anxious at heart than if he could 
have persuaded them to come with him, but still 
with no real misgiving but that in half an hour he 
would be back with full directions for the rest of 
their journey, Tim set oflF at a run in quest of the 
police office of Monkhaven. He wcu3 soon in the 
main street of the town, which after all was more 
like a big village — except at the end where lay 
the canal wharf, which was dirty and crowded and 
bustling — and had no difficulty in finding the house 
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he was in search of. On the walls outside were 
pasted up posters of different sizes and importance — 
notices of new regulations, and "rewards" for various 
losses — ^but Tim, taking no notice of any of these, 
hastened to knock at the door, and eagerly, though 
not without some fear, stood waiting leave to enter. 

Two or three policemen were standing or sitting 
about talking to each other. Tim's first knock was 
not heard, but a second brought one to the door. 

" Please, sir,'' said the boy without waiting to be 
asked what he wanted, "could you tell me the 
nearest way to Sandle'ham ? I'm on my way there 
— ^leastways to some place near-by there — ^there's 
two childer with me, sir, as has got strayed away 
from their home, and " 

"What's that he's sajdng?" said another man 
coming forward — ^he was the head officer evidently 
— "Tell us that again," — "Just make him come 
inside, Simpkins, and just as well shut to the door," 
he added in a low voice. Tim came forward 
unsuspiciously. " Well, what's that you were say- 
ing ?" he went on to Tim. 

"It's two childer, sir," repeated Tim — "two small 
childer as has got strayed away from their home — 
you may have heard of it ? — and I'm a-taking them 
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back, only I'm not rightly sure of the way, and I 
thought — I thought, as it was the best to ax you, 

seeing as you've maybe heard but here Tim's 

voice, which had been faltering somewhat, so keen 
and hard was the look directed upon him, came 
altogether to an end; and he grew so red and 
looked so uneasy that perhaps it was no wonder 
if Superintendent Boyds thought him a suspicious 
character. 

" Ah indeed ! — just so — ^you thought maybe we'd 
heard something of some children as had strayed — 
strayed ; not been decoyed away— oh not at aU — 
away from their home. And of course, young man, 
you*d heard nothing. You, nor those that sent you, 
didn't know nothing of this here, I suppose ?" and 
Boyds unfolded a yellow paper lying on the table 
and held it up before Tim's face. "This here is 
new to you, no doubt?" 

Tim shook his head. The yellow paper with big 
black letters told him nothing. Even the big 
figures, "£20 Eeward," standing alone at the top, 
had no meaning for him. " I can't read, sir," he 
said, growing redder than before. 

" Oh indeed ! and who was it then that told you 
to come here about the children to ask the way, so 
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that you could take them home, you know, and get 
the reward all nice and handy ? You thought may- 
be you'd get it straight away, and that we'd send 
'em home for you — ^was that what father or mother 
thought ?" 

Tim looked up, completely puzzled. 

"I don't know anything about a reward," he 

said, " and I haven't no father or mother. Di 

but here he stopped short. ''Diana told me to 
come to you," he was going to have said, when it 
suddenly struck him that the gipsy girl had bid 
him beware of mentioning any names. 

" Who ?" said the superintendent sharply. 

"I can't say," said Tim. "It was a Mend o' 
mine — ^that's all I can say — as told me to come 
hera" 

*'A friend, eh? I'm thinking we'll have to 
know some more about some of your friends before 
we're done with you. And where is these same 
children, then ? You can teU us that anyway !" 

"No," said Tim, beginning to take fright, "I 
can't. They'd be afeared — dreadful — ^if they saw 
one o' your kind. I'll find my own way to 
Sandle'ham if you can't tell it me," and he turned 
to go. 
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But the policeman called Simpkins, at a sign 
from his superior, caught hold of him. 

"Not 80 fast, young man, not so fast," said 
Boyds. " You'll have to tell us where these there 
children are afore you're off." 

"I can't — ^indeed I can't — ^they'd be so frightened," 
said Tim. " Let me go, and I'll try to get them to 
come back here with me — oh do let me go !" 

But Simpkins only held him the faster. 

" Shut him up in there for a bit," said Boyds, 
pointing to a small inner room opening into the one 
where they were, — " shut him in there tiU he thinks 
better of it," and Simpkins was preparing to do so 
when Tim turned to make a last appeal. " Don't 
lock me up whatever you do," he said, clasping his 
hands in entreaty ; " they'll die of fright if they're 
left alone. I'd rather you'd go with me nor leave 
them alone. Yes, I'll show you where they are if 
you'll let me run on first so as they won't be so 
frightened." 

Simpkins glanced at Boyds — ^he was a kinder 
man than the superintendent and really sharper, 
though much less conceited. He was half inclined 
to believe in Tim. 

" What do you say to that ?" he asked. 
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But Boyds shook his head. 

"There's some trick in. it. Let him run on 
first — I daresay ! The children's safe enough with 
those as sent him here to find out. TSo, no ; lock 
him up, and I'll step round to Mr. Bartlemore's," — 
Mr. Bartlemore was the nearest magistrate, — " and 
see what he thinks about it alL Itll not take me 
long, and it'll show this young man here we're in 
earnest Lock him up." 

SimpMns pushed Tim, though not roughly, into 
the little room, and turned the key on him. The 
boy no longer made any resistance or appeal Mr. 
Boyds put on his hat and went out, and the police 
oflSce returned to its former state of sleepy quiet so 
&r as appearances went But behind the locked door 
a poor ragged boy was sobbing his eyes out, twisting 
and writhing himself about in real agony of mind. 

" Oh, my master and missy, why did I leave you ? 
What will they be doing? Oh they was right 
and I was wrong I The perlice is a bad, wicked, 
unbelieving lot — oh my, oh my! — ^if oust I was 

but out o' here " but he stopped suddenly. 

The words he had said without thinking seemed to 
say themselves over again to him CU3 if some one 
else had addressed them to him. 

P 
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" Out 0* here," why shouldn't he get out of here ? 
And Tim looked round him curiously. There was 
a smaU window and it was high up. There was n^. 
furniture but the bench on which he was sitting. 
But Tim was the son of a mason, and it was not for 
nothing that he had lived with gipsies for so long. 
He was a perfect cat at climbing, and as slippery 
as an eel in the way he could squeeze himself 
through places which you would have thought 
scarcely wide enough for his arm. His sobs ceased, 
his face lighted up again ; he drew out of his pocket 
his one dearest treasure, from which night or day 
he was never separated, his pocket-knife, and, prop- 
ping the bench lengthways slanting against the wall 
like a ladder, he managed to fix it pretty securely 
by scooping out a little hoUow in the roughly-boarded 
floor, so as to catch the end of the bench and pre- 
vent its slipping down. And just as Superintendent 
Boyds was stepping into Squire Bartlemore's study 
to wait for that gentleman's appearance, a pair of 
bright eyes in a round sunburnt face might have 
been seen spying the land &om the small window 
high up in the wall of the lock-up room of the 
police ofl&ce. Spying it to good purpose, as will 
soon be seen, though in the meantime I think it 
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will be well to return to Duke and Pamela all alone 
in the copse. 

Tim had not been gone five minutes before they 
began to wonder when he would be back again. 
They sat quite still, however, for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, for they were just a little frightened at 
finding themselves really alone. If Tim had turned 
back again I don't think he would have had much 
diflBlculty in persuading them to go with him, even 
to the dreadful police ! But Tim never thought of 
turning back; he had too thoroughly taken the 
little people at their word. 

After a while they grew so tired of waiting ' 
quietly that they jumped up and began to run 
about. Once or twice they were scared by the 
sounds of footsteps or voices at a little distance, but 
nobody came actually through the copse, and they 
soon grew more assured, and left oS speaking in 
whispers and peeping timidly over their shoulders. 
At last, "Sister," said Duke, "don't you think us 
might go just a teeny weeny bit out of the wood, 
to watch if us can't see Tim coming down the road ? 
I know which side he went." 

" Us promised to stay here, didn't us ?" replied 
Pamela. 
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" Yes ; but us imUd be staying here," said Duke 
insinuatingly. " It's just to peep, you know, to see 
if Tim's coming. He'd be very glad, for p'raps hell 
not be quite sure where to find us again, and if us 
goes a little way along the road he'd see us quicker, 
and if us can't see him us can come back here 
agaiD." 

" Very well," said Pamela, and, hand in hand, the 
two made their way out of the shelter of the trees 
and trotted half timidly a little way along the road. 
It felt fresh and bright after the shady wood ; some 
way before them they saw rows of houses, and 
already they had passed cottages standing separately 
in their gardens and a little to the right was a church 
with a high steeple. Had they gone straight on they 
would soon have found themselves in Monkhaven 
High Street, where, at this moment, Tim was shut 
up in the police office. But after wandering on a 
little way they got frightened, for no Tim was to be 
seen, and they stood still and looked at each other. 

"P'raps this isn't the way he went after all," 
said Pamela. They had already passed a road to 
the left, which also led into the town, though less 
directly. 

"He migM have gone that way," said Duke, 
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pointing back to this other road ; " let's go a little 
way along there and look." 

Pamela made no objection. The side road turned 
out more attractive, for a little way from the comer 
stood a pretty white house in a really lovely garden. 
It reminded them of their own home, and they stood 
at the gates peeping in, admiring the flower-beds 
and the nicely-kept lawn and smooth gravel paths, 
for the moment forgetting aU about where they were 
and what had become of their only protector. 

Suddenly, however, they were rudely brought 
back to the present and to the fears of the morning, 
for from where they were they caught sight of a 
burly blue -coated figure making his way to the 
front door from a side gate by which he had entered 
the garden ; for this pretty house was no other than 
Squire Bartlemore's, and the tall figure was that of 
Superintendent Boyds. He could not possibly have 
seen them — they were very tiny, and the bushes as 
well as the railings hid them from the view of any 
one not quite close to the gates. But they saw him 
— that was enough, and more than enough. 

" He's caught Tim and put him in prison," said 
Pamela, and in a terror-stricken whisper, " and now 
he's coming for vs, bruwer ;" and bruwer, quite as 
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frightened as she, did not attempt to reassure her. 
Too terrified to see that the policeman was not 
coming their way at all, but was quietly striding on 
towards the house, they caught each other again by 
the hand and turned to fly. And fly they did — 
one could scarcely have believed such tiny creatures 
could run so fast and so far. They did not look 
which way they went — only that it was in the 
other direction from whence they had coma They 
ran and ran — ^then stopped to take breath and glance 
timidly behind them, and without speaking ran on 
again — ^till they had left quite half a mile between 
them and the pretty garden, and ventured at last to 
stand still and look about them. They were in a 
narrow lane — ^high hedges shut it in at each side — 
they could see very little way before or behind. 
But though they listened anxiously, no sound but 
the twittering of the birds in the trees, and the 
faint murmur of a little brook on the other side of 
hedge, was to be heard. 

"He can't be running after us, I don't fink," 
said Pamela, drawing a deep breatL 

" No," said Duke, but then he looked round dis- 
consolately. "What can us do?" he said. "Tim 
will never know to find us here." 
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Tim is in prison," said Pamela, " It's no use 
us going back to meet him. I know he's in prison." 

" Then what can us do ?" repeated Duke. 

" Us must go home and ask Grandpapa to get 
poor Tim out of prison," said Pamela. 

"But, sister, how can us go home? I don't 
know the way, do you ?" 

Pamela looked about her doubtfully. 

" P'raps it isn't so very far," she said. " Us had 
better go on ; and when it's a long way from the 
policeman, us can ask somebody the road." 

There seemed indeed nothing else to do. On 
they tramped for what seemed to them an endless 
way, and still they were in the narrow lane with the 
high hedges ; so that, after walking for a very long 
time, they could have fancied they were in the 
stone place where they started. And as they met 
no one they could not ask the way, even had they 
dared to do so. At last — just as they were begin- 
ning to get very tired — the lane quite suddenly came 
out on a short open bit of waste land, across which 
a cart-track led to a wide well-kept road. And 
this, though they had no idea of it, was actually the 
coach-road to Sandlingham ; for — though, it must be 
allowed, more by luck than good management — they 
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had hit upon a short cut to the highway, which if 
Tim had known of it would have saved him all his 
present troubles ! 

For a moment or two Duke and Pamela felt 
cheered by having at last got out of the weary lane. 
They ran eagerly across the short distance that 
separated them from the road, with a vague idea 
that once on it they would somehow or other see 
something — meet some one to guide them as to what 
next to do. But it was not so — there it stretched 
before them, white and smooth and dusty at both 
sides, rising a little to the right and sloping down- 
wards to the left — away, away, away — to where ? 
Not a cart or carriage of any kind — ^not a foot- 
passenger even — ^was to be seen. And the sun was 
hot, and the four little legs were very tired ; and 
where was the use of tiring them still more when 
they might only be wandering farther and farther 
from, their home ? For, though the choice was not 
great, beiog simply a question of up-hill or down-dale, 
it was as bad as if there had been half a dozen 
ways before them, as they had not the least idea 
which of the two was the right one ! 

The two pair of blue eyes looked at each other 
piteously ; then the eyelids drooped, and big tears 
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slowly welled out from tindemeath them ; the twins 
flung their arms about each other, and, sitting down 
on the little bit of dusty grass that bordered the 
highway, burst into loud and despairing sobs. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

GOOD-BYE TO " US." 

" And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day." 

Jiorituri Salutamus, 

By slow degrees their sobs exhausted themselves. 
Pamela leant her head against Duke and shut her 
eyes. 

" I am so tired, bruwer," she said. " If us could 
only get some quiet place out of the sun I would 
like to lie down and go to sleep. Wouldn't you, 
bruwer?" 

" I don't know," said Duke. 

" I wonder if the birds would cover us up wif 
leaves," said Pamela dreamily, "like those little 
children long ago ?" 

"That would be if us was dead," said Duke. 
"Oh sister, you don't think us must be going to die!" 

" I don't know," said Pamela in her turn. 
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Suddenly Duke raised himself a little, and 
Pamela, feeling him move, sat up and opened her 
eyes. 

" What is it ?" she asked, but he did not need 
to answer, for just then she too heard the sound 
that had caught Duke's ears. It was the barking 
of a dog — not a deep baying sound, but a short, 
eager, energetic bark, and seemingly very near them. 
The children looked at each other and then rose to 
their feet. 

" Couldn't you fink it was Toby ?" said Pamela 
in a low voice, though why she spoke so low she 
could not have said. 

Duke nodded, and then, moved by the same 
impulse, they went forward to the middle of the 
road and looked about them, hand in hand. Again 
came the sharp eager bark, and this time a voice 
was heard as if soothing the dog, though they could 
not quite catch the words. But some one was near 
them — thus much seemed certain, and the very idea 
had comfort in it. Still, for a minute or two they 
could not make out where were the dog and its 
owner; for they did not know that a short way 
down the road a path ending in a stile crossed the 
fields from the village of Nooks to the high-road. 
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And when, therefore, at but a few paces distant, 
there suddenly appeared a small figure, looking 
dark against the white dust of the road, frisking 
and frolicking about in evident excitement, it really 
seemed to the little brother and sister as if it had 
sprung out of the earth by magic. They had not 
time, however, to speak — hardly to wonder — to 
themselves before, all frisking and frolicking at an 
end, the shaggy ball was upon them, and, with a 
rush that for half a second made Pamela inclined to 
scream, the little dog flew at them, barking, yelp- 
ing, almost choking with delight, flinging himself 
first on one then on the other, darting back a step 
or two as if to see them more distinctly and make 
sure he was not mistaken, then rolling himself upon 
them again all quivering and shaking with rapture. 
And the cry of ecstasy that broke from the twins 
would have gone to the heart of any one that loved 
them 

" Oh Toby, Toby ! — ^bruwer — sister — ^it is, it is 
our own Toby. He has come to take us home. Oh 
dear, dear Toby !" 

It did go to the heart of some one not far off. 
A quaintly-clad, somewhat aged, woman was slowly 
climbing the stile at the moment that the words 
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rang clearly out into the summer air. " Oh Toby, 
our Toby !" and no one who had not seen it could 
have believed how nimbly old Barbara skipped or 
slid or tumbled down the steps on the road-side of 
the stile, and how, in far less time than it takes to tell 
it, she was down on her knees in the dust with a 
child in each arm, and Toby flashing about the trio, 
so that he seemed to be everywhere at once. 

" My precious darlings 1 — ^my dear little master 
and missy ! — and has old Barbara found you after 
aU ? or Toby rather. I thank the Lord who has 
heard my prayers. To think I should have such a 
delight in my old days as to be the one to take you 
back to my dearest lady! A sore heart was I 
coming along with — to think that I had heard 
nothing of you for all I had felt so sure I would. 
And oh, my darlings, where Jiave you been, and how 
has it all come about?" 

But a string of questions was the first answer 
she got. 

" Have you come to look for us, dear Barbara ? 
Did Grandpapa and Grandmamma send you, and 
Toby too ? How did you know which way to come ? 
And have you seen Tim ? Did Tim tell you ?" 

" Tim, Tim, I know nought of who Tim is, my 
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dearies," said Barbara, shaking her head. " If it's 
any one that's been good to you, so much the better. 
I've been at Nooks, the village hard by, for some 
days with my niece. I meant to have stayed but 
two or three nights, but I've been more nor a 
week, and a worry in my heart all the time not to 
get back home to hear if there was no news of you, 
and how my poor lady was. And to think if I had 
gone home I wouldn't have met you — dear — dear — 
but the ordering of things is wonderful !" 

"And didn't you come to look for us, then? 
But why is Toby with you?" asked the children. 

"He was worritting your dear Grandmamma. 
There was no peace with him after you were lost. 
And though I didn't rightly come to Monkhaven 
to look for you, I had a feeling — ^it was bore in on 
me that I'd maybe find some trace of you, and I 
thought Toby would be the best help. And truly 
I could believe he'd scented you were not far off — 
the worry he's been all this morning ! A-barking 
and a-sniffing and a-listening like ! I was in two 
minds as to which way I'd take this morning — 
round by Monkhaven or by the lane. But Toby he 
was aU for the lane, and so I just took his way, the 
Lord be thanked !" 
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" He knowed us was here — ^he did, didn't he ? 
Oh, darling Toby !" cried the twins. 

But then Barbara had to be told all. Not very 
clear was the children's account of their adventures 
at first ; for the losing of Tim and the vision of the 
policeman and the canal boat were the topmost on 
their minds, and came tumbling out long before any- 
thing about the gipsies, which of course was the 
principal thing to telL Bit by bit, however, thanks 
to her patience, their old friend came to understand 
the whole. She heaved a deep sigh at last. 

" To think that it was the gipsies after aU." 

But she made not many remarks, and said little 
about the broken-bowl-part of the story. It would 
be for their dear Grandmamma to show them where 
they had been wrong, she thought modestly, if 
indeed they had not found it out for themselves 
already. I think they had. 

" Us is always going to tell Grandmamma every- 
fing now," said Pamela. 

" And us is always going to listen to the talking 
of that little voice," added Duke. 

But the first excitement over, old Barbara began to 
notice that the children were looking very white and 
tired. How was she ever to get them to Brigslade — 
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a five miles' walk at least — ^where again, for she had 
chosen Brigslade market-day on purpose, she counted 
on Farmer Carson to give her a lift home ? She was 
not strong enough to carry them — one at a time — 
more than a short distance. Besides she had her 
big basket. Glancing at it gave her another idea. 

" I can at least give you something to eat," she 
said. " Niece Turwall packed all manner of good 
things in here," and, after some rummaging, out she 
brought two slices of home-made cake and a bottle 
of currant wine, of which she gave them each a 
little in a cup without a handle which Mrs. Turwall 
had thoughtfully put in. The cake and the wine 
revived the children wonderfully. They said they 
were able to walk " a long long way," and indeed 
there was nothing for it but to try, and so the happy 
little party set ofiF. 

The thought of Tim, however, weighed on their 
minds, and when Barbara had arrived at some sort 
of idea as to who he was, and what he had done, 
she too felt even more anxious about him. Even 
without prejudice it must be allowed that the police 
of those days were not what they are now, and 
Barbara knew that for a poor waif like Tim it 
would not be easy to obtain a fair hearing. 
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"And he won't be wanting to get that gipsy 
girl into trouble by telling on the lot of them, which 
will make it harder for the poor lad," thought the 
shrewd old woman, for the children had told her all 
about Diana. " But there's nothing to be done that 
I can see except to get the General to write to the 
police at Monkhaven." For Mrs. Twiss knew that 
Duke and Pam would be terribly against the idea 
of going back to the town and to the police office. 
And she herself had no wish to do so — she was not 
without some distrust of the officers of the law her- 
self, and it would, too, have grieved her sadly not 
to have been the one to restore the lost children 
to their friends. Besides, Farmer Carson would be 
waiting for her at the cross roads, for " if by any 
chance I don't come back before, you may be sure 
I'U be there on Friday, next market-day," she had 
said to him at parting. 

" You don't think they'll put Tim in prison, do 
you?" asked Duke, seeing that the old woman's 
face grew grave when she had heard all. 

" Oh no, surely, not so bad as that," she replied. 
" And even if we went back I don't know that it 
would do much good." 

" Go back to where the policemans are," ex- 
Q 
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claiined the twins, growing pale at the very idea. 
" Oh please — please don't," and they both crept closer 
to their old friend. 

**But if it would make them let Tim come wif us ?'* 
added Pcunela, shivering, nevertheless. " I'd try not 
to be frightened. Poor Tim — he has been so good 
to ns, us can't go and leave him all alone." 

" But, my deary," said Barbara, " I don't rightly 
see what we can do for him. The police might 
think it right to keep us all there too — and I'm 
that eager to get you home to ease your dear 
Grandmamma and the General I think it's best 
to go on and get your Grandpapa to write about 
the poor boy." 

But now the idea of rescuing Tim was in the 
children's heads it was not so easy to get rid of it 
They stood still looking at each other and at Mrs. 
Twiss with tears in their eyes ; they had come by 
this time perhaps half a mile from where they had 
met their friends. The high-road was here shadier 
and less dusty, and it was anything but inviting to 
think of retracing the long stretch to Monkhaven, 
though from where they stood, a turn in the road 
hid it from them. All at once a whistle caught 
their ears — a whistle two or three times repeated 
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in a particular way — Toby pricked up his ears, put 
himself in a very valiant attitude, and barked with 
a great show of importance, as much as to say, Just 
you look out now, whoever you are. / am on guard 
now." But his bark did not seem to strike awe 
into the whistler, whoever he was. Again his note 
sounded clear and cheery. And this time, with a 
cry of " If s Tim, it's Tim," off flew Duke and Pam 
down the road, followed by Barbara — ^Toby of course 
keeping up a running accompaniment of flying circles 
round the whole party till at last the sight of his 
beloved little master and mistress hugging and kiss- 
ing a bright-eyed, clean-fetced, but sadly ragged boy 
was altogether too much for his refined feelings, and 
he began barking with real fury, flinging himself 
upon Tim as if he really meant to bite him. 
Duke caught him up. 
Silly Toby," he cried, "it's Tim. You must 
learn to know Tim ;" and old Barbara coming up by 
this time and speaking to the boy in a friendly 
tone, poor Toby's misgivings were satisfied, and he 
set to work to wagging his tail in a slightiy subdued 
manner. 

Then came explanations on both sides. Tim 
had to tell how he had slipped himself out through 
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the window, narrow as it was, and how, thanks to an 
old water-butt and some loose bricks in the wall, he 
had scrambled down like a cat, and made off as fast 
as his legs would carry him to the place where he 
had left the children. 

" And when you wasn't there I was fairly beat — 
I was," he said. " I knowed they hadn't had time 
to find you — ^perlice I mean — ^but I saw as you 
must have got tired waiting so long. So off I set 
till I met a woman who told me the way to the 
Sandleliam road. I had a fancy you'd ask for it 
rather than come into the town if you thought 
they'd cotched me, and I was about right you see." 

" Is this the Sandle'ham road ? Oh yes, Barbara 
told us it was," said the children. " But us didn't 
know it waa. Us just runned and runned when us 
saw the policeman, us was so frightened." 

" But us was going betck to try to get you out 
of prison if Barbara would have let us," added 
Pamela. 

Then all about Barbara and Toby had to be 
explained, and a great weight fell from Tim's heart 
when he quite understood that the old woman was 
a real home friend — that there would no longer be 
any puzzle or difl&culty as to how to do or which 
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way to go, now that they had fallen in with this 
trusty protector. 

" To be sure — well now this are a piece of luck, 
and no mistake," he repeated, one big smile lighting 
up all his pleasant face. But suddenly it clouded 
over. 

'* Then, ma'am, if you please, wpuld it be better 
for me not to come no further ? Would I be in 
the way, maybe?" 

The children set up a cry before Barbara had 
time to reply. 

" No, no, Tim ; you mttst come. Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma will always take care of Tim, 'cos 
he's been so good to us — ^won't they, Barbara ?" 

Barbara looked rather anxious. Her own heart 
had warmed to the orphan boy, but she did not 
know how far she was justified in making promises 
for other people. 

" I dursn't go back to Monkhaven," said Tim ; 
" they'd be sure to cotch me, and they'd give it me 
for a-climbing out o' window and a-running away. 
Nor I dursn't go back to Mick. But you've only 
to say the word, ma'am, and I'm off. I'll hide about, 
and mayhap somehow I might get a chance among 
the boat-people. It's all I can think of; for I've 
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no money — ^leastways this is master's and missy's, 
and you'd best take it for them," he went on, as he 
pulled out the little packet from the inside of his 
jacket which he had already vainly offered to Peter. 
*' And about Peter, p'raps you'd say a word to the 
old gentleman about sending him something. He 
were very good to us, he were ; and he can always 
get a letter that's sent to——" but here the lump 
that had kept rising in the poor boy's throat all the 
time he was speaking, and that he had gone on 
choking down, got altogether too big ; he suddenly 
broke off and burst out sobbing. It was too much 
— ^not only to have to leave the dear little master 
and missy, but to have to say good-bye to all his 
beautiful plans and hopes — of learning to be a good 
and respectable boy — of leading a settled and decent 
life such as mother — "poor mother" — could look 
down upon with pleasure from her home up there 
somewhere near the sun, in the heaven about which 
her child knew so little, but in which he still 
most fervently believed. 

"I'm a great fool," he sobbed, "but I did — I 
did want to be a good lad, and to give up gipsying." 

Barbara's heart by this time was completely 
melted, and Duke's and Pam's tears were flowing. 
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" Tim, dear Tim, you must come with us," they 
said. "Oh, Barbara, do tell him he's to come. 
Why, even Toby sees how good Tim is ; he's not 
barking a bit, and he's sniffing at him to show he's 
a friend." 

And Toby, hearing his own name, looked up in 
the old woman's face as if he too were pleading 
poor Tim's cause. She hesitated no longer. 

"Come with us my poor boy," she said, "it'll 
go hard if we can't find a place for you somewheres. 
And the General and the old lady is good and kind 
as can be. Don't ye be a-feared, but come with us. 
You must help me to get master and missy home, 
for it's a good bit we have to get over, you know." 

So Tim dried his eyes, and his hopes revived. 
And this time the little cavalcade set out in good 
earnest to make the best of their way to Brigslade, 
with no lockings back towards Monkhaven; for, 
indeed, their greatest wish was to leave it as quickly 
as possible far behind them. They were a good 
way off fortunately before clever Superintendent 
Boyds and his assistants found out that their bird 
was flown, and when they did find it out they went 
after him in the wrong direction ; and it was not 
till three days after the children had been safe at 
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home that formal information, which doubtless 
wovid have been very cheering to poor Grandpapa, 
came to him that the police at Monkhaven were 
believed to be on the track 1 

How can I describe to you that coming home ? 
If I could take you back with me some thirty years 
or so and let you hear it as I did then — direct from 
the lips of a very old lady and gentleman, who still 
spoke to each other as "brother" and "sister," 
whose white hair was of the soft silvery kind which 
one sees at a glance was once flaxen — oh how 
much more interesting it would be, and how much 
better it would be told ! But that cannot be. My 
dear old friends long ago told the story of their 
childish adventure for the last time ; though I am 
very sure nothing would please them better than to 
know it had helped to amuse for an hour or two 
some of the Marmadukes and Pcunelas of to-day. 
So I will do my best. 

It was a long stretch for the little legs to Brigs- 
lade ; without Tim I doubt if poor old Mrs. Twiss 
and Toby would have got them there. But the boy 
was not to be tired ; his strength seemed " like the 
strength of ten " Tims, thanks to the happy hopes 
with which his heart was filled. He carried Pamela 
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and even Duke turn about on his back, he told 
stories and sang songs to make them forget their 
aching legs and smarting feet. And fortunately 
there still remained enough home-made cake and 
currant wine for every one to have a little refresh- 
ment, especially as Tim foimd a beautifully clear 
spring of water to mix with the wine when the 
children complained of thirst. 

They got to the cross-roads before Farmer 
Carson, for Barbara was one of those sensible people 
who always take time by the forelock; so they 
rested there till the old gray mare came jogging up, 
and her master, on the look-out for one old woman, 
but not for a party of four — five I should say, 
counting Toby — could not believe his eyes, and 
scarcely his ears, when Mrs. Twiss told him the 
whole story. How they all got into the spring-cart 
I couldn't explain, but they did somehow, and the 
mare did not seem to mind it at all And at last, 
late on that lovely early summer evening, Farmer 
Carson drew up in the lane at the back of the house ; 
and, after helping the whole party out, drove off with 
a hearty Good-night, and hopes that they'd find the 
old gentleman and lady in good health, and able to 
bear the happy surprise. 
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It must be broken gently to them ; and how to 
do this had been on Barbara's mind all the time 
they had been in the cart, for up till then she had 
been able to think of nothing but how to get the 
children along. They, of course — except perhaps 
that they were too tired for any more excitement — 
would have been for running straight in with joyful 
cries. But they were so subdued by fatigue that 
their old friend found no difficulty in persuadiog 
them to sit down quietly by the hedge, guarded by 
Tun, while she and Toby went in to prepare the way. 

" For you know, my dearies, your poor Grand- 
mamma has not been well and the start might be 
bad for her," she explained. 

*' But you're sure Grandmamma isn't dead ?" said 
poor Pamela, looking up piteously in Barbara's face. 
" Duke was afraid she might be if us didn't come 
soon." 

"But now you have come she'll soon get well 
again, please God," said Barbara, though her own 
heart beat tremulously as she made her way roxmd 
by the back entrance. 

It was Toby after all who " broke " the happy 
tidings. In spite of all Barbara could do — of all her 
"Hush, Toby, then,"'s "Gently my little doggie,"'s— 
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he vmdd rush in to the parlour as soon as the door 
was opened in such a rapture of joyful barking, tail 
wagging and rushing and dashing, that Grandmamma 
looked np from the knitting she was trying to fancy 
she was doing in her arm-chair by the fire, and 
Grandpapa put down his five days' old newspaper 
which he was reading by the window, with a curious 
flutter of sudden hope all through them, notwith- 
standing their many disappointments. 

" It is you, Barbara, back again at last," began 
Grandmamma. "How white you look, my poor 
Barbara — and — ^why, what's the matter with Toby ? 
Is he so pleased to see us old people again ?" 

" He is very pleased, ma'am — he's a very wise 
and a very good feeling dog is Toby, there's no 
doubt. And one that knows when to be sad and — 
— and when to be rejoiced, as I might say," said 
Barbara, though her voice trembled with the effort 
to speak calmly. 

Something seemed to flash across the room to 
Grandmfiunma as Mrs. Twiss spoke — down fell the 
knitting, the needles, and the wool, all in a tangle, 
as the old lady started to her feet. 

" Barbara — Barbara Twiss !" she cried. " What 
do you mean ? Oh Barbara, you have news of our 
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darlings ? Marmaduke, my dear husband, do you 
hear?" and she raised her voice, "she has brought 
us news at last," and Grandmamma tottered forward 
a few steps and then, growing suddenly da^ed and 
giddy, would have fallen had not Grandpapa and 
Barbara started towards her from different sides 
and caught her. But she soon recovered herself, 
and eagerly signed to Barbara to "tell." How 
Barbara told she never knew. It seemed to her 
that Grandmamma guessed the words before she spoke 
them, and looking back on it all afterwards she could 
recollect nothing but a sort of joyous confusion — 
Grandpapa rushing out without his hat, but stopping 
to take his stick all the same — Grandmamma hold- 
ing by the table to steady herself when, in another 
moment, they were all back again — then a cluster 
all together — of Grandpapa, Grandmamma, Duke, 
Pamela and Barbara, with Nurse and Biddy, and 
Dymock and Cook, and stable-boys and gardeners, 
and everybody, and Toby everywhere at once. 
Broken words and sobs and kisses and tears and 
blessings all together, and Pcunela's little soft high 
voice sounding above all as she cried — 

" Oh, dear Grandmamma, us is so glad you are 
not dead. Duke was so afraid you might be." 
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And Tim — where was he ? — standing outside in 
the porch, but smiling to himself — not afraid of 
being forgotten, for he had a trustful nature. 

" It's easy to see as the old gentleman and lady 
is terrible fond of master and missy," he thought. 
"But they must be terrible clever folk in these 
parts to have writing outside of the house even," 
for his glance had fallen on the quaintly-carved 
letters on the lintel, "Niks sender Arbitt." "I 
wonder now what that there writing says," he 
reflected. 

But he was not allowed to wonder long. A few 
moments more and there came the summons his 
faithful little heart had been sure would come. 

" Tim, Tim — ^where is Tim ? Come and see our 
Grandpapa and our Grandmamma, Tim," and two 
pairs of little hot hands dragged him into the 
parlour. 

It was not at all like his dream, but it was far 
grander than any room he had ever been in before, 
and never afterwards did the boy forget the strange 
sweet perfume which seemed a part of it all — the 
scent of the dried rose-leaves in the jars, though he 
did not then know what it was. But it always 
came back to him when he thought of that first 
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evening — ^the beginning to him of a good and honest 
and useful life — when the tall old gentleman and 
the sweet little old lady laid their hands on his 
curly head and blessed him for what he had done 
and promised to be his friends. 

They kept their promise well and wisely. 
Grandpapa took real trouble to find out what the 
boy was best fitted for, and when he found it was 
for gardening, Tim was thoroughly trained by old 
Koble till he was able to get a good place of his 
own. He lived with Barbara in her neat Httle 
cottage, and in the evenings learned to read and 
write and cipher, so that before very long he could 
make out the letters in the porch, though Grandpapa 
had to be asked to tell their meaning. 

" Nothing without work," was what they meant. 
They had been carved there by the old Dutchman 
who had built the farmhouse, afterwards turned into 
the pretty quaint " Arbitt Lodge." 

"A good and true saying," added Grandpapa, 
and so the three children to whom he was speaking 
found it For all three in their different ways 
worked hard and well, and when in my childhood 
I knew them as old people, I felt, even before I 
quite understood it, that " the Colonel," as he then 
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had become, and his sweet white-haired sister 
deserved the love and respect they seemed every- 
where to receive. And I could see that it was 
no common tie which bound to them their faithful 
servant Timothy, whose roses were the pride of all 
the country-side, when, after many years of separa- 
tion, he came to end his life in their service, after 
Duke's " fighting days " were over and his widowed 

sister was, but for him, alone in the world. 
***** 

One question may be asked. Did they ever 
hear of Diana again? Yes, though not till Tim 
had grown into a strapping young fellow, and the 
twins were tall and thin, and had long since left off 
talking of " us." 

There came along the lanes one summer's day a 
covered van hung over at the back with baskets, 
such as the children well remembered. A good- 
humoured looking man was walking by the horse, a 
handsome woman was sitting by the door plaiting 
straw. 

" Gipsies," cried the children, who were on their 
way to the village, and, big as they were, they were 
a little firightened when, with a cry, the woman 
jumped down and flew towards them. 
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" Master and missy, don't you know me ? Tm 
Diana!" she exclaimed. 

And Diana it was, though very much changed 
for the better. She had married one of her own 
tribe, but a very good specimen, and the husband 
and wife travelled about on their own account 
making their living " honestly," as she took care to 
telL "For there's good and there's bad of us, 
and it's been my luck to get a good one. Thank 
God for it," she added, " for I've never forgot master 
and missy's pretty telling me even poor Diana 
might think God cared for her." 

She was taken to see Grandpapa and Grand- 
mamma of course, and they would have helped her 
and her husband to a settled life had they wished 
it. But no — ^gipsies they were, and gipsies they 
must remain. " It 'd choke me to live inside four 
walls," said Diana, " and we must travel about so as 
we can see our own folk from time to time. But 
whenever we pass this way we'll come to see master 
and missy and Tim." 

And so they did. 



THE END. 
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BROOKE (S. A.).— RIQUET OF THE TUFT: A LOVE DRAMA. 

By the Rev. Stopford A. Bkooke, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
BROWNE (SIR THOMAS).— RELIGIO MEDICI ; Letter to a 

Friend, &c., and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. Grebnhill, M.D. 

zSmo. 4f. td. (Golden Treasury Series.) 

BUNCE.— FAIRY TALES, THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. With 
some Account of the Dwellers in Fairy Land. By J. Thackray Buncb. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
i8mo. ^r. 6d. Large Paper Edition. Crown 8va -js. 6d. 

BURGON.— POEMS. By JoHK William Burgoh, B.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

BURKE.— LETTERS, TRACTS, AND SPEECHES ON IRISH AFFAIRS. 
By Edmund Burke. Arranged and Edited by Matthbw Arnold, with a 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

BURNETT. — Works by Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of *'That 
Lass o* Lowrie's — 
HAWORTH'S. a Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LOUISIANA ; and THAT LASS O* LOWRIE'S. Two Stories. lUustrated. 
Oown 8vo. 6s 

LOUISIANA. Popular Edition. Sewed paper wrapper. Grown 8vo. xt. 

BU RN S.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited from 
the best printed and manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index and a 
Biographical Memoir, by Alexander Smith. •With Portrait of Bums, and 
Vignette of the Twa Dogs, engraved by Shaw. Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 10*. 
COMPLETE WORKS OF. Edited with Memoir by Albxandbr Smith. 

^ (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3; . 6d. 

BUTLER'S HUDIBRAS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Alfred MiLNBS, M.A Fcap. 8vo. Parti. ^. 6d. Parts II. and III. ^.6d. 

BYRON.— POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and arranged by Matthbw 
Arnold. (Golden Treasury Series.) x8mo. 4X. 6d. Luge Paper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. gs. 

C ARR. —PAPERS ON ART. By J. Comyns Carr. Extra Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 
CARROLL. — Works by Lewis CJarroll:— 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty-two IHustra- 

tions by Tenniel. 75th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Tbnnibl's lUustra- 

tions. Crown Bvo, gilt. 6s. 
A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With Tbnnibl's lUustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, gilt. 6*. 
AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. By T. P. Rossbttb. 
With Tennibl's Illustr^ions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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CARROLL. — ^Works by Lewis Carroll (continued): 
THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE FOUND 
THERE. With Fifty Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, gilt. 6s. ssth 
Thousand. 

RHYME? AND REASON ? With Sixty-five Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, 
and Nine by Henry Holiday. Crown 8vo. 7*. 
%* This book is a reprint, with a few additions, of the comic portion of ** Phantasma- 
goria and other Poems," and of the '* Hunting of the Snark." Mr. Frost's 
Pictures are new. 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES UNDER GROUND. Being a Facsimile of the 
Original MS. Book, afterwards developed into *' Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
Isuid." With Twenty-seven Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 

A TANGLED TALE. With Illustrations. Crown Bvo. [In the press. 

CAUTLEY.— A CENTURY OF EMBLEMS. By G. S. Cautley. Vicar 
of Nettleden, Author of " The After Glow," etc. With numerous Illustrati )ns 
by Lady Marion Alford, Rkar-Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Yen. 
Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, J. D. Cooper, and the Author. Pott 410. 
doth elegant, gilt elegant. \os. 6d. 

CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Works of the 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory Essay by E. 
Jenkins. (Golden Treasury Series.) xBmo. 4s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S POETRY. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Extra Fcap. Bvo. 4J. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL (A). Printed in Colours from Original Designs 
by Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Crispin, with Illuminated Borders from MSS. of the 
X4th and 15th Centuries. Imp. 4to, cloth elegant. Cheaper Edition. 2iJ. 

CHURCH (A. J.).— HORiETENNYSONIAN^. Sive Eclogaj e Tennysono 
Latine redditae. Cura A. J. Church. A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

CLIFFORD.— ANYHOW STORIES FOR CHILDREN— MORAL AND 
OTHERWISE. By Mrs.W. K. Clifford. With Illustratic ns by Dorothy 
Tknnant. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed, if. Cloth, is, 6d, 

CLOUGH (ARTHUR HUGH).— THE POEMS AND PROSE 
REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a Selection from hi; 
Letters, and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. With Portrait Two Vols. Crown 

8V0. 91S, 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ninth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 6s. 

COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with a 
beautifully Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover. 
Crown 8vo. xar. Also kept in various styles of morocco. 

COLLIER. — A PRIMER OF ART. By John Collier. i8mo. 1*. 

COLQUHO UN.— RHYMES AND CHIMES. By F. S. Colquhoun (a6t 
F. S. Fuller Maitland). Extra fcap. Bvo m. 6</. 

CONWAY. — ^A FAMILY AFFAIR. By Hugh Conway. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

CORNWALL, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

THROUGH. By the Author of "John Hahfax, Gentleman." With 
numerous Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Mcdiiun 4to. lar. 6d. 
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COWPER.— POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Biographical Introduction 
by Rev. W. Bbnham. B.D. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
THE TASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL. Esq.,; TIROCINIUM; 
or, a Review of the Schools; and the HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 
Edited, with Notes, by William Bbnham, B.D. (Globe Readings Edition.) 
Globe 8vo. xs. 

LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. 

William Benham, B.D., F.S.A., Rector of St. Edmund the King, Lombard 

Street i8mo. 4*. 6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
SELE(mONS FROM COWPER'S POEMS. With an Introducdon by Mis. 

Oliphant. x8mo. 41. 6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 

CRANE— GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES: A Selection from the Household 
Stories. Translated from the German by LuCY Crane, and done into Plctuses 
by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CRANE (LUCY).— LECTURES ON ART AND THE FORMATION 
OF TASTE. By Lucy Crane. With Illustrations by Thomas and Walter 
Crane. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

CRANE.— THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. Written, Designed, and 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. Royal 8vo. {In tke^ss, 

CRAW FORD— Works by F. Marion Crawrord. 
MR. ISAACS. A Tale of Modem India. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. 
DOCrrOR CLAUDIUS. A True Siocy. Crown 8yo. 4X. 
A ROMAN SINGER- Crown 8vo. 4'. ^ 
ZOROASTER. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. lu. 

DAHN. — FELICITAS. A Tale of the German Mixtions, a.d. 476. By Fblix 
Dahn. Translated by M. A. C. E. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

DANTE ; AN ESSAY. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, D.C.L., Dean of 
St. Paul's. With a Translation of the " De Monarchic.'* By F. J. Church, 
Crown 8vo. 6,r. 
THE " DE MONARCHIA." Separately. 8vo. 4*. 6</. 
THE PURGATORY. Edited, with Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 12*. 6d, 
THE PAR AD ISO. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A. 

[In tJie press. 

DAY. — ^Works by the Rev. Lal Behari Day: 
BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6*. 
FOLK-TALES OF BENGAL Crown Svo. 4* 

DEMOCRACY— An American Novel. Crown 8vo. 4* . 6rf, 

DE MORGAN (MARY).— THE NECKLACE OF THE PRINCESS 
FIORIMONDE, and other Stories. With 25 Illustrations by Waltbr Cra?»b 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

*♦» Also an Edition printed by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, on hand-made paper, the 
plates, initial letters, head and tail pieces being printed on Indian paper and mounted 
m the text. Fcap. 4to. The Edition is Limited to one Hundred Copies. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK By Dr. Buchheim. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
sBmo. 4;. 6d, 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF PARIS, 1885. An Unconventiona 
Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c zBmo. Paper cover, ts. Cloth, z«. 6d, 
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DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1885. (Fifth 
Year.) An Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c xSmo. Paper 
cover, IX. Cloth, is. 6d. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 1885. An 

Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. Paper cover, 1*. Cloth. 
r*. 6d, 

DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Published on the first of each Month. 18013. u. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF OXFORD. i8mo. paper cover, is 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF CAMBRIDGE. iSmo. paper cover, xs. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. In One Volume. i8mo. Cloth, ax. 6^. 

DILLWYN (E. A.).--JILL. By E. A. Dillwvn. Crown 8vo. d». 

DOYLE.--THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, and other Poems. By Sir 
Francis Hastinqs Doyle, late FeUow of All Souls' College, Oxford. Crown 
Bvo. 7*. M. 

DRYDEN.— POETICAL WORKS OF. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. D. 
Christie, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

DUFF (GRANT).— MISCELLANIES. POLITICAL and LITERARY 
By the Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff. 8vo. lof. 6d. 

BBBRS. — Works by Dr. Gborg Ebers. 

THE BURGOMASTER'S WIFE ; a Tale of the Siege of Leydea Translated 

by Clara BEr.L. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. 
ONLY A WORD. Translated by Clara Bell. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6^ 

ELBON.— -BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbdn. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s, 

EMERSON — THE COLLECTED WORKS OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. Uniform with the Evbrslby Edition of Charles Kingsley's 
Novels. Globe Bvo., price 5*. each volume, 
s. MISCELLANIES. Withanlntro- 
ductory Essay by John Morlev. 
a. ESSAYS. 
3. POEMS. 



4. ENGLISH TRAITS : AND RE- 
PRESENTATIVE MEN. 

5. CONDUCT OF LIFE : AND 
SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 

6. LETTERS: SOCIAL AIMS. &c. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, THE. Profusely 

Illustrated. Published Monthly. Nu uber I., vJctobsr, 1883. Price Sixpence. 
YEARLY VOLUMR, 1884^ consisii.ig of 792 closely-printed piges, and contain' 

ing 428 Woodcut IllustratiDns of various sizes. i3ound in extra cloth, coloured 

edges. Royal Bvo. 7^. 6d. 
The Yolume for X8B5. A Handsome Volume, consisting of 840 closely printed 

|iages, containing nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in 

extra dotii, coloured edges. Royal Bvo. Zs. 

Q )ih Covers for binding Volumes, x*. 6d. each. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, THE. PROOF 
IMPRESSIONS OF ENGRAVINGS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED. In PortfoUo. ns. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Johk Morlky. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 



Crown 



JOHNSON. By Lkslik Stephkn. 
SCOTT. By R. H. HuTTON. 
GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morison. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. 
HUME. By T. H. Huxley, P.R.S. 
GOLDSMITH. By William Black. 
DEFOE. ByW. MiMTO. 
BURNS. By Principal Shairp. 
SPENSER. By the Very Rev. R. W. 

Church, Dean of St. Paul's. 
THACKERAY. By Anthony Tkol- 

LOPK. 

BURKE. By John Morlby. 
MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 
HAWTHORNE. By He>^rv James. 
SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowden. 
CHAUCER. By A. W. Ward. 
COWPER. ByGoLDwiN Smith. 
BUNYAN. By J. A. Froudb. 
LOCKE. By Prof. Fowler. 
BYRON. By Prof. Nichol. 



WORDSWORTH. By F.W.H. Myers. 
DRYDEN. By George Saintsbury. 
LANDOR. By Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
DE QUINCEY. By Prof. Masson. 
CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. Alfred 

BENTLEY. By Prof. R. C. Jbbb. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By A. W. 
Ward. 

GRAY. By Edmund Gosse. 
SWIFT. By Leslie Stephen. 
STERNE. By H. D. Traill. 
MACAULAY. By J. Cotter Morison. 
FIELDING. By Austin Dobson. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
ADDISON. By W. J. Courthope. 
BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. 

Chufch, Dean of St. Paul's. 
COLERIDGE. By H. D. Traill. 
KEATS. By Sidney Co i .vrw. 

[In the press. 



[Other Volumes to follow.] 

ENGLISH STATESMEN. 

Under the above title Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce a series of short 
Uographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in 
historic order the lives and work of those leading actors in our affairs who by their 
direct influence have left an abiding mark on the policy* the institutions, and «he 
position of Great Britain among States. 

The following list of subjects is the result of careful selection. The great move- 
ments of national history aie made to follow one another in a connected course, and 
the series is intended to form a continuous narrative of English freedom, order, and 
power. The following Volumes are in preparation : — 

ELIZABETH. By the Very Rev. the 

Dean of St. Paul's. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic 

Harrison. 
WILLIAM IIL By H. D. Traill. 
WALP;)LE. By Leslie Stephen. 
CHATHAM. By J. A. Froudb. 
PITT. By John Morley. 
PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield. 



WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. 

HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R Green. 

EDWARD I. By Frederick 

Pollock. 
HENRY VII. By J. Cotter 

Morison. 
WOLSEY. By Prof. M Creighton. 

EVANS. — ^Worksby Sebastian Evans. 
BROTHER FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 
8vo. 6f. 

IN THE STUDIO: A DECADE OF POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

FAIRY BOOK. By the Author of "John Halifax. Gentleman." (Golden 
Treaniry Series^ x8mo. 4r. td. 
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FAWCETT.— TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Millicbjit 
G. Fawcbtt, Author of *' Political Eccnomy for Beginners.** Globe 8vo. 3*. 

FAY.— MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY. From the Home Correspondence of 
Miss Amy Fay, with a Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE, Director of the 
Royal College of Music. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6d. 

FLEMING. — Works by Georgb Flkmino. 
VESTIGIA. New Edition. Globe 8vo. m. 
A NILE NOVEL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2*. 
MIRAGE. A Novel. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 
THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 

FO'C'S'LE YARNS.- -Including "BETSY LEE" AND OTHER 
POEMS. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d, 

FORBES.— SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. Crown 8 vo. 6x. 

FRASER-TYTLER.— SONGS IN MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraskr- 
TvTLER (Mrs. Edward Liddell). Second Edition. i8mo. 6s. 

FREEMAN.— Works by E. A. Freeman. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 

Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES ; CHIEFLY 

ITALIAN. With Illustrations by the Author. Crovra 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SUBTECT AND NEIGHBOUR LANDS OF VENICE. Being a Companion 

Volume to " Historical and Architectural Sketches." With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. los. 6d. 

ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. With lUustrations. 8vo. 14*. 
GARNETT. — IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. 24. 6d. 

GEDDES.— FLOSCULI GRAECI BOREALES SIVE ANTHOLOGIA 
GRAECA AbERDONENSIS. Contexuit GULIELMUS D. GEDDES 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GILMORE.— STORM WARRIORS; or, LIFE-BOAT WORK ON THE 
GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmore. M.A., Vicar of St. 
Luke's, Lower Norwood, Surrey, Author of "The Ramsgate Life-Boat,'* in 
•* Macmillan's Magazine." Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GLOBE LIBRARY.— Globe 8vo. Cloth. 3*. 6d. each. 
SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

and W. Alois Wright, M.A.. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Editors of the 

** Cambridge Shakespeare.'* With Glossary. 
SPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited from the Original Editions and 

Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. W. Hales, M.A. With 

Glossary. 

SIR WALTER SCvOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with a Biographical 

and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, and copious Notes. 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS.— THE POEMS, SONGS. 

AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and Manuscript Authorities. 

With Glossarial Index, Notes, and a Biographical Memoir by Alexander 

Smith. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original Editions, with a Biographical 

Introduction by Henry Kingsley. 
GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORK& Edit«i. with Biographical 

Introduction by Professor Masson. 
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OLOBB LIBRARY— 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Introductory Memoir, 

by AdolpiTus William Ward, M.A, Fclbwof St. Peter's Collegei Ounbridge. 

and Professor of History in Owens College, Manchester. 
DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, With a MemDir, Revised Text, 

and Notes, by W. D. Christib, M.A.. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Biographical 

Introduction, by Rev. William Bbnham, B.D. 
MORTE D' ARTHUR.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF KING 

ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 

The original Edition of C axton, revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction 

by Sh- Edward Strachev, Bart. 
THE WORKS OF VIRGIL. Rendered into English Prose, with Intioductians, 

Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James I.onsdalb. M.A., 

late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and Classical Professor in 

Kiiu;*s College, London ; and Samubl Lbb, M.A, Latin Lecturer at Univeraty 

College, London 

THE WORKS OF HORACE. Rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, 
Running Analysis, Notes and Index. By Jambs Lonsdalb, M.A., and 
Samuel Lbb, M.A 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with Introductions, by Professor 
Masson. 

QOBTHE'S REYNARD THE FOX.— Translated into Engtish by 
A. Douglas Ainslib. Crown 8vo. [/« thej^ss. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse, with Notes and 
Preliminaury Remarks, by John Stuakt Blackie, F.R.S.E., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the Univeraty of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. qs. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES . — Uniformly printed in i^mo., 

with Vignette Titles by J. E. Millais, R.A,, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, 

Sir NoBL Paton, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by Jbens, &c 

Bound in extra doth. 4s. 6d. each volume. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 

POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and arzanged, with 

Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. Selected 

and arranged by Coventry Patmorb. 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. Selected 

and arranged by Earl Sblbornb. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
THE FAIRY BOOK ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. i>elected and rendered 

anew by the Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman." 
THE BALLAD BOOK, A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads Edited 

by William Allingham. 
THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected and 

arranged by Mark Lemon. 
BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OP GOOD AND EVIL. With Notes 

and Glossarial Index. By W. Alois Wright, M.A. 
THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS &om this World to that which as to come. By 

John Bunyan. Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. Selected and 

arranged by C. F. Alexander. 
A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of All Times and All Countries gathered and 

narrated anew. By the Author of "The Heir of RedclyfFe." 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from the Original 

Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A, Felk>w of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. TransUted into En^ish, with Notes, by J. 

U Davibs, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
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QOLDEN TREASURY SERlKS^onttnueii. 
THE SONG BOOK. Woitis and Tunes from the best Poets and Mutioians. 

Selected and arranj^ed by John Hullah, late Professor of Vocal Music in 

King's College, London. 
LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Gustave 

Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the Old Histories and written anew 

by the Author of ** The H«r of Redclyffe." With Vignette. 
QUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothbrs. New Edition. 
THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Works of the First 

Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory Essay by Edward 

Jbnkins, Author of " Ginx's Baby," &c. 
SCOTTISH SONG. A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. Compiled 

and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlylb Aitken. 
DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Treasury of the best German Lyrical 

Poems, selected and arranged with Notes and Literary Introducpon. By V^. 

BUCHHBIM. 

ROBERT HERRICK.— SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS OF. 

Arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
POBMS OF PLACES. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. England and Wales. 

Two Vols. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED POEMS. 

THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN SPAJN. By 

Charlottb M. Yongb. With a Vignette by Holm an Hunt. 
LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. 

Alfred Ainger, Reader at the Temple. 
WORDSWORTH'S SELECT POEMS. Chosen and Edited, with Preface, by 

Matthbw Arnold. Abo a Large Paper Edition. Crown Svo. 9;. 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONGS AND SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, by 

Francis Turner Palqravb, 
SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON. Edited by John Richard Green. 
SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke. Ako 

Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and arranged by Matthew Arnold. Also 

a Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. gs. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI : Letter to a Friend, &c„ 9^, 

Christian Morals. Edited by W. A Grebnmill. M.D., Oxon. 
MOHAMMAD, THE SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK OF THE 

PROPHET. Chosen and Translated by Stanlby Lane-Poolb. 
WALTER SAVAGE LAN DOR, Selections from the Writings of. Arranged and 

Edited by Professor Sidnby Colvin. 
COWPER— SELECTIONS FROM COWPER'S POEMS. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Oliphant. 
COWPER.--LETTERS of WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with Introduction, 

by the Rev. W. Ben ham, 3.D. 
38;EATS.-THE poetical works of JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from 

the Original Editions, with Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave. Large 

Paper Edition. 8vo. gs. 
LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. S«lect«{ 

and Annotated by Francis Turner Palgrave. Large Paper Edition. 8wo. 

9*. 

IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tbnnyson, Poet Laureate. I^aige Paper 
Edition. 8vo. 
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GOLDSMITH.— MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited with Biographical 
Introduction, by Professor Masson. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with a Memoir of Goldsmith by 

Professor Masson. (Globe Readings Edition.) Globe 8vo. xt. 

GONE TO TEXAS. LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS. Edited, with 
Preface, by Thomas Hughes, Q.Q, Crown 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

GRAY.— THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited by Edmund Gosse. 
Clark Lecturer on English Literature in the University of Cambridge. In Four 
Vols. Globe Bvo. aof. 

Vol. I.— POEMS, JOURNALS, and ESSAYS. 

Vol. II— LET'lERS. 

Vol. III.— LETTERS. 

Vol. IV.-NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES : and PLATO. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. A Selection from the Household Stories. 
Translated from the German by Lucy Crane, and done into Pictures by 
WAX.TBK Crane. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. (Golden Treasury Series. 
iSma 4X. 6d. 

HAMERTON.— Works by P. G. Hamerton. 

ETCHING AND ETCHERS. Illustrated with Forty-eight new Etchings. 

Third Edition, revised. Columbier Bvo. 
A PAINTER'S CAMP IN THE HIGHLANDS. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

One Vol. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
THE INTELLE(rrUAL LIFE. With Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, etched 

by Leopold Flameng. Second Edition. Oown 8vo. xos. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition* Revised, with Notes and Intro- 
duction. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d» 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. Cctrnn 6vo. Sr. 6d, 

HARDY.— -BUT YET A WOMAN. A Novel. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE JULIAN).— THE LAUGHING MILL ; and other 
Stories. By Julian Hawthorne. Cheaper Edition. Oown 8vo. 6s. 

HEINE.— SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEIN- 
RICH HEINE. Translated into English. Oown 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

A TRIP TO THE BROCK EN. By Heinrich Heine. Translated Uy R. 
McLiNTocK. Oown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

IDEAS "BUCK LE GRAND" OF THE REISEBILDER OF HEIN- 
RICH HEINE, 1836. A Translation by L B. Crown 8vo. 6d. 

HERRICK (ROBERT).— SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL 
POEMS OF. Arranged with Notes by F. T. Palgrave. (Golden Treasury 
Series.) i8mo. 4«. 6d. 

HILL. — ^Works by Octavia Hill. 
HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. PbpuUr Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, x* 
OUR COMMON LAND. Ck>nsis!ing of Articles on OPEN SPACES : and on 
WISE CHARITY. Extra fcap. y.6d. 
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HOLLW A Y-CALTHROP.— PALADIN AND SARACEN: Stori«s 
from Ariosto. By H. C. Hollway-Calturop. With Illustrations by Mrs. 
Arthur Lbmon, engraved by O. Lacour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOLMES. —ILLUSTRATED POEMS OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. With numerotis Illustrations. 4to. x6f. 

HOMER.— THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER DONE INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE. By S. H. Butchkr, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh ; sometime Fellow and Praelector of University College, Oxford, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: and A. Lang, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton CollM^e, Oxford. With Steel Vignette. Fifth Edition. Revised and 
Corrected. With new Introduction and Additional Notes. Crown 8vo. 
los. 6d. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English Prose. By Andrbw Lang, 
M.A., Waltbr Lbaf, M.A., and Ernest Mybrs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

HOOPER AND PHILLIPS.— a MANUAL OF MARKS ON POT- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN. A Dictionary of Easy Reference. By W. H. 
Hooper and W. C. Philups. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 
revised. z6mo. 4X. 

HOPE. —NOTES AND THOUGHTS ON GARDENS AND WOOD- 
LANDS. Written chiefly for Amateurs. By the late Frances Jane Hope, 
Wardie Lodge, near Edinburgh. Edited by Anne J. Hope Johnstone. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

HOPKINS.— Works by Ellicb Hopkins. 
ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AUTUMN SWALLOWS: a Book of Lyrics. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

HOPPUS.— A GREAT TREASON: A Story of the War of Independence, 
a vols. Crown 8vo. gs, 

HORACE. WORD FOR WORD FROM HORACE. The Odes literaUy 
versified. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 
WORKS OF. Rendered into English Prose by James Lonsdale, M.A. and 
Samuel Lee, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8va 3^. 6d 

HULLAH.— HANNAH TARNE. A Storv for Girls. By M. E. Hullah, 
Author of '* Mr. Greysmith." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6tL 

HUNT.— TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With a Letter by 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3;. 6d. 

IRVING. — ^Works by Washington Irving. 
OLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch Book. With upwards of 200 Illustrations 
by Randolph Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant 6s. 
People's Sixpenny Edition. Illustrated. Medium 4to. 6d. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. With xao Illustrations by R. Caldecott. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth ^It. 6f. 
People's Sixpenny Edition. Illustrated. Medium 4to. 6tL 

JACKSON.— RAMONA, A Story. By Helen Jackson (H. H.X Author 
of "Verses," "Bits of Travel." Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12*. 
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JAMES. — Works by Hkmry Jxitrt. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. «». 
WASHINGTON SQUARE ; THE PENSION BEAUREPAS ; A BUNDLE 

OF LETTERS. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6x. 
THE EUROPEANS A Novel. Cheaper Edition. Crtfwaevo. 
THE AMERICAN. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAISY MILLER: AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE: FOUR MiTfiT- 

INGS. Crown 8vo. 6». 
RODERICK HUDSON. Crown Bvo. 

THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE; and other Tales. Ch>wfa Bvo, 6s. 
FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. New Edition, aown 8vo. 4*. 6rf. 
PORTRAITS OF PLACES. Crown 8vo. 7J. 6d. 
TALES OF THREE CITIES. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6d. 
STORIES REVIVED. Two Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE BOSTONIANS. Three Vols. Crown 8*0. 31s. 6d, [IniAeprtm 
JAMES— NOVELS AND TALES. By HENRY JAMES. 

/m iSmOt Paper covers^ \s. each volume. Cloth binding, \s. 6d. emch volume^ (or 
complete in case, 21s). 

THE PENSION BEAUREPAB: 
THE POIKT OF VIEW. 1 vol. 



THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
3 vols. 

RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. 
THE AMERICAN. 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, i vol. 
THE EUROPEANS, i voL 
CONFIDENCE i vol. 
THE SIEGE OF LONDON: MA^^ 

DAME DE MAUVES. x vol. 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE : 



DAISY MILLER. A STUDY: POUR 
MEETINGS : . LONGSTAFF'S 
MARRIAGE : BENVOLIO. i vol. 
THE MADONNA OF THE 
FUTURE: A BUNDLE OF 
LETI ERS ; THE DIARY OF A 
MAN OF FIFTY: EUGl^E 
PICKERING. 



JOUBERT.— PENSfeES OF TOUBERT. Selected and Translated with the 
Original French appended, by Hbnrv Attwell, Knight of the Order of the 
Oak Crown Crown 8vo 5*. 

KEARY.— A MEMOIR OF ANNIE KEARY. By her Sister. With a 
Portrait. Third Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

KEARY (A.).— WorksbyAKWiK Keary. 
CASTLE DALY ; THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YBARS 

AGO. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JANET'S HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Crown B^o. 6si 
OLD BURY. New' tod Cheaper Edition. Cr«wn 8vo. 6t. 
A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. Crown 8vo. 6*. 
A DOUBTING HEART. New Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s, 
THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Globe 8vo. 9*. 6d, 
KEARY (E.).— -Works by Eliza Kearv. 
THE MAGIC VALLEY: or, PATIENT ANTOINE. With Tllostrations by 

E. V. B. Gk)be 8vo. gilt. 4s- 6d. 
MEMOIR OF ANNIE KEARY. With a Portmit. New Ef kion. Crown 8vo. 

4J. 6d. 

KEATS.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted 
ftoro the Original Editions, with Notes by Francis T. Palohavb. xlflldL 
4f . 6d. (Golden Treasury Series). Large Paper Edition. 8vo. 9» 
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KINGSLEY'S (CHARLES) NOVELS AND POBMS,-- 

EVERSLEY EDITION, 
WESTWARD HO! 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. io». 
TWO YEARS AGO. a Vols. Globe 8vo. xor. 
HYPATIA. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. lo*. 
YEAST. xVol. Globe 8vo. 5*- 
ALTON LOCKE, a Vols. Globe 8vo. lo*. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, a Vols. Globe 8vo. xof. 
POEMS. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. ioj. 

THE WATER BABIES : A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. With One Hundred 
Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. Fcap. 4to. [/« November. 

RINGSLEY. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingslkv. M.A., late Rector 
of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster. Collected Edition, (a each. 

POEMS ; including the Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs» Ballads, &a Com* 
plete Collected Edition. 

YEAST ; a Problem. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a Prefatory Memoir by Tko.mas 

Hughes, Q.C, and Portrait of the Author. 
HYPATIA'; or, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE. 
GLAUCUS; or, THE WONDERS OF THE SEA-SHORE. With Coloured 

IHustrations. 

WESTWARD HO I or, THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF SIR 
AMYAS LEIGH. 

THE HEROES; or, GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. With 

Illustrations. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Talc for a Land Baby. With Illustrations by 

Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., and P. Skelton. 
THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures delivered before 

the University of Cambridge. With Preface by Professor Max MOller. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
THE HERMITS. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, FIRST LESSONS IN EARTH- 
LORE FOR CHILDREN. 
AT LAST; A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES. Illustrated. 
PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. 

PLAYS AND PURITANS : and other HISTORICAL ESSAYS. VTvAk P«i- 

trait of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
HISTORICAL LECrUKES AND ESSAYS. 
SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. 



HEALTH AND EDUCATION. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 
SELECTIONS FROM SOME OF THE WRITINGS OF THE REV 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 6f. 
OUT OF THE DEEP. Words for the Sorrowful, from the writings of Charles 

KiNGSLEV. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d, 
DAILY THOUGHTS SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. By His Wife. Crown 8vo. 6*. 
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KINQSLEY (H.).— TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Hbmry 
KiNGSLBY. With Eight full-page Illustratioas by Huakd. New Editioo. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt. 5«. 

KNOX.— SONGS OF CONSOLATION. By Isa Craig Knox. Extra fcap. . 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 4f . 6d, 

LAMB. — Works by Charles Lamb. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by Alfred Aingbr. 

M.A. (Golden Treasury Series.) x8mo. 4;. 6d. Globe Readings Edition for 

Schools. Globe 8vo, af . 
ESSAYS OF ELIA Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred Aingbr, 

M.A. Globe 8vo. s*- 
POEMS, PLAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, &c. Edited by Alfred 

Aingbr, M.A. Globe 8vo 5^. 
MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL ; The Adventures of Ulysses ; and other Essays. 

Edited by the Rev. Alfred Aingbr, M.A., Editor of " The Essays of Elia," &c 

Globe 8vo. 5^. 

LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE).— SELECTIONS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Arranged and Edited by 
Professor Sidney Colvin. With Portrait. iSmo. +f. 6d. (Golden Treasury 
Series.) 

LAWLESS — A MILLIONAIRE'S COUSIN. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, Author of " A Chelsea Householder." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LECTURES ON ART.— Delivered in Support of the Society for 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. By Rbgd Stuart Poole, Professor W 
B. Richmond, E. J. Povnter, R.A,, J. T. Micklbthwaite, and William 
Morris. Crown 8vo. 4^. td. 

LEMON (MARK).-^THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and 
Sayings. Selected and Arranged by Mark Lemon. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
xBmo. 4«. 6d. 

LITTLE PILGRIM, A, IN THE UNSEEN. Crown 8ya 25. 

LITTLE ESTELLA, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
x8mo, cloth extra, ax. 6d. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY.— By the Author of "John 
Halifax, Gentleman." With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 2f. 6d. 

LORNE.-— GUIDO AND LITA ; A TALE OF THE RIVIERA. A Poem. 
Bv the Marquis op Losnb. Third Edition. Small 4to, cloth elegan:. With 
Illustrations, js. 6d. 

LOWELL.— COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of Jambs Russell Lowell. 
With Portrait, engraved by Jbbns. x8mo, cloth extra. 4;. 6d, 

MACLAREN.— THE FAIRY FAMILY. A Series of Ballads and Metrical 
Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By Archibald Maclaren. 
With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, and Vignette. Crown 8vo, gilt. 5^. 

MACMILLAN.^MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. By Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. With a Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. J&kss, from a 
Painting by Lowes Dickinson. Fifth Thousand. Crv^wn 8vo. 4^. 6d. 
Popular Edition, Paper Covers, is. 
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MACMILLAN'S BOOKS FOR 

cloth elegant. Illustrated, . 6d. each :■ 

WANDERING WIXXIE. By the 
Author of "Conraa the Squirrel." 
With a Frontispiece by Sir Noel 
Paton. 

THE WHITE RAT, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Lady Barker. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hen- 

NESSY. 

PANSIE'S FLOUR BIN. By the 
Author of "When I was a Little 
Girl. With Illustrations by Adrian 
Stokes. 

MILLY AND OLLY ; or, A Holiday 
among the Mountains. By Mrs. 
1*. H. Ward. With Illustrations by 
Mrs. Alma Tadbma. 

THE HEROES OF ABOARD ; Tales 
from Scandinavian Mythology, By 
A. and E. Keary. 

WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 
By the Author of "St. Olave's," 
** Nine Years Old," &c. 

NINE YEARS OLD. By the Au- 
thor of '* When I was a Little Girl.** 



THE YOUNG. -BiGIobe.ffv^, 

THE STORY OF A FELLOW 
SOLDIER. By Frances Awdry. 
(A Life of Bishop Patteson for the 
Young.) With Preface by Char- 
lotte M. YONGE. 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS 
AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. Oli- 

PHANT. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A 
Story for Girls. 

THE RUNAWAY. By the Author 
of **Mrs. Jemingham's Journal." 

OUR YEAR. A Child's Book in 
Prose and yerse. By the Author of 
"John Halifax, Gentleman.'* 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLI- 
DAY. Cy the Author of "John 
Halifax, Gentleman.*' 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. 
Edited by Charlotte M. Yongb, 
Author of "The Heir of RedclyfTe." 
Two Voh. 



By Mrs. Molesworth. 
With Illustrations by Walter Cra>ib. Globe 8vo. 2*. 6d. each. 
•CARROTS** ; JUST A LITTLE j THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 



BOY. 



TELL ME A STORY. 



MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. —Published Monthly. Price m. Vols. 
I. to LII. are now ready. Medium 8vo. js. td. each. 



MACMILLAN'S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Price 6s. each Volume 

By William Black. 



-In Crown 8vo, cloth. 



A PRINCESS OF THULE. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA ; and 
other Tales. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. lUastrated. 

GREEN PASTURES AND PIC- 
CADILLY. 

MACLEOD OF DARE. Illustrated. 



WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Ro- 
mance. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH : 
THE FOUR MAC NICOLS: 
THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS. 

SHANDON BELLS. 

YOLANDE. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

THE WISE WOMEM OF INVER- 
NESS; A Tale ; and other Miscel- 
lanies. 



By Charles Kingsley. 

TWO YEARS AGO. I HYPATIA 

" WESTWARD HO ! ** j YEAST. 

ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait. ! HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
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MACMILLAN'S POPULAR NOVBLS-r^^//;/»<f^. 



By the Author of ** John Halifiix, 0?mJfin«i." 

HUSBAND. 



THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 
Illustrated. 

MY MOTH ER AND I. Illusuajed- 

THE OGILVIES. lUustmt^d. 



AGATHA'S 

trated. 
OLfVE. IHwstrated. 
MISS TOMMY. A 
Romance. Illustrated. 



lUus. 



By Chailotte M. Yonge. 



THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 

With Illustrationt. 
HEARTSEASE. With Illintttttions. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. With Illus- 

tratians. 

THE TRIAL: More Links in the 

Daisy Chain. With Illustrations. 
HOPES AND FEARS. lUusxratcd. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. With 

lUustrari ms. 
MYYOUNGALCIDES. Illustrated. 
THE PILLARS QF THE HOUSE. 

Two Vols. JUustrated, 
CLEVER WOMAN . OF THE 

FAMILY. Tllustrated 
THE YOUNG SIEPMOTHER. 

Illustrated. 



THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S 

NEST. Illustrated. 
THE CAGED LION. IDustrAted. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

lihistrated. 
LADY HESTER, and THE DAN- 

VERS PAPERS. IHiiptrated. 
THE THREE BRIDES. lUus- 

trated. 

MAGNUM BONUM. IlhAsctBted. 

LOVE AND LIFE. Illustrated. 

U>f KNOWN TO HISTORY- 
UUistmted. 

STFAy PEARLS. Illustrated. 

THE ARMOURER'S PREN- 
TICES- Illustrated. 



HAWORTH'S 
"LOUISIANA" 
Illustrated. 



By Frances H. Burnett. 

and "THAT LASS O' LOWRIE'S." Two Stories. 



By Annie Keary, 



CASTI.E DALY. 
OLDBURY. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. 



A YORK AND A LANCASTER 

ROSE. 
A DOUBTING HEART. 



By Henry James. 



THE EUROPEANS. 

THE AMERICAN. 

DAISY MILLER: AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL EPISODE: FOUR 
MEETINGS. 

RODERICK HUDSON. 



THE 



THE MADONNA OF 
FUTURE, and oth*r Taics. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE: THE 
PENSION BEAXTREPAS . A 
BUNDLE OF LEITEKS. 

TH E PORTRAIT OF A LADY 

STORIES REVIVED. Two Series. 
6s. each. 



By Mrs. Oliphant. 



HESTER 

THE WIZARD' S SON, 



A BELEAGUERED CITY. 
SIP TOM. 
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MACMILXAN'S POPULAR KQWBU&r^contmueii 

THE HARBOUR BAR. 



TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By 

H. Bkooks. 
REALM AH. By the Author of 

" Friends in Council." 
ROSE TURQUAND. By Ellioc 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the 

Hqh. Mrs. NoKTON. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. By HuoH 

Cc^fWAY. 

JOHN INGLESANT. A Romnnce. 



TH^ 



By J. H. SUORTHOUSB. 

HEiXAUGHlNG MILL; and other 



BENGAL FEASblNT LIFE. By 

Lal Bbhari Day. 
VIRGIN SOIL. By TouBoiKor.. 
VIDA. The Study of a Ciih By 

Amy 1>i7nsmutk. 
MISS BRETHERTON. By IW. 

Humphry Ward. 
JILL. By E. A. DitlWYW. . 
3ETHESDA. By Bar&ara Elbon. 
A MILLIONAIRE'S COUSIN. By 

the Hon, Emily Lawless. 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. By 
Tales. By JxiLiA>i Hawthorns. MAKCikHKT Vblev. 

MACMILLAN'S TWO SHILLING NOVELS 

By the Autbbr of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

THEOGILVIES. | AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

OUVE. I TWO MARRIAGES. 

By Mrs. Olipbont. 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. I HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN 
A SON t)F THE SOIL. *,av 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. | 

By Mrs* Macquoid. 

PATTY. 

. * By Gei^rge Flemings 

A NILE NOVEL. | MIRAGE. 

THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. VESTIGIA. 



HOGAN, M.P. 



By the Author of "Hogah, M.P." 



THE HONOURABLE MISS FER- 
RARD. 



FLI-fTERS. TATTERS, AND 
THE COUNSELLOK: WESIMI, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
CHRISOfY CAREW. 
By Annie Keary. 
JANET'S HOME. 



A SLIP IN THE FENS. 
MACMILLAN'S ONE SHILLING VOLUMES:— 
Crown Sto, sewed, is. each. 



MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMIL- 
LAN. By Thomas Huohbs, Q.C. 

LOUISIANA. By Frances Hodg- 
son BuKVBTT, Author of '*Tbat 
Lasso' Lowrie s," &c. 

CHARLES GEORGE GOKDON. 
A Sketch. By Reginald H. 
Barnes, car of Keavitree, and 
Charles E. Brown, Major R.A. 
With Facsimile Letter. 

ANYHOW STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN; By Mrs. W- K, 
■ Clifford. With Illustrations by 
Dorothy Tbnnant. 



HOMES OF THE LONDON 
POOR. By OcTAViA Hilu 

CHARLEY KINGSTON'S AUNT. 
A Study of Medical Life and Expe- 
rience. By Pen Oliver, F.R.C S. 
(Sir Henry Thompson). Popular 
Edition 

HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES on 
several Pointy particularly on the 
Preparation of Econonucal and 
Tasteful Dishes. By Mrs. Frede- 
rick. 
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^'^foS^S.^^""^^"^* Mtion. By KathXrikb & Macquoid. 

If ADOC.--.THB STORY OK MEUCENT. By Fato Madoc CroFn 
Bro. 4t. 6d. 

MAQUIRE.- YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD. AND OTHER FAIRY 
STORIES. By the late John Francis Maguikb, M.P. Illustrated by S. E. 
WAU.BK. Globe 6vo, gilt. 4$. 6d. 

M AH APFY.— Works by J. Mahaffv, M A. Fellow o Trinity CoUege. 
Dublin : — 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENANDER. Fifih 
Edition, enlarged, with New Chapter on Oi^ek Aft. Crown 8vo. or. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Map. Oown 8vo. lof. 6d. 

THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACHING. An Esiay. CrowU 8vo. 3*. 6rf. 

MALET.— MRS. LORIMER. A Nov«L By Lucas Mautt. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svq. ^, 6d, 

MASSON (GUSTAVE).— LA LYRE FRAN^AISB. Selected and 
azraoged with Notes. (Golden Treasury Series.) iSmo. 4*. 6^ 

MASSON (Mrs.).— THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH POETRY: 
being selections from Chaucer to Herrick, with Introductions and Notes by Mrs. 
Masson and a general Introduction l?y -Professor Masson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

MASSON (Profe880r)i-«Works by David Masson, M.A., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. Crown 
Bvo. sr. 

CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 177a Grown 8vo. 51. 
THE THREE DEVILS : LUTHER'S, MILTON'S AND GOETHE'S ; and 
other Essays. Crown Sva 5«. 

MAZINI.— IN THE GOLDEN SHELL: A Story of Palermo. By Linda 
Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe Svo, cloth gilt. 4*. 6d. 

MEREDITH.— POEMS AND LYRICS OF THE JOY OP EARTH. 
ByGnoKOB Mbrbdith. Extra Fcap. 8ya 6*. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with Text coOated from 
the best Authorities, with Introductions and Notes, by David Masson. 
With three Portraits engraved by Jbens. Fcap. 8vo Edition. Three Yob. 
xsr. (Globe Edition.) By the same £ditor. Globe 8vo. y.6d. 

MISS TOMMY. A Me<U.'>*Tal Romance. By the Author of "John 
Halifax, Gcntlemwi." Ittnstrated by F. Noel Patqn. Crown Biro. 6$. 

MITFORD (A. B.).-— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mitpcbd, 
Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. With Ilhistrations drawn 
and cut on Wood by Japanese Ardsu. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8to. 6*. 

MIZ MAZE, THE ; OR, THE WINKWORTH PUZZLE. A Story 
in Letters by Nine Authors. Crown 8yo. 4*. 6d. 

The following Writers contribute to the Yoltune Miss Frances Awdry, Miss 
M. Bramston, Miss Christabel R. Coleridge, Miss A. E. Anderson Morshead, 
Miss C. M. Yonge, Miss F. M. Peard. Miss Mary S. Lee, Miss Eleanor Price, 
and Miss Florence Wilford. 

MOHAMMAD, SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK OP 

THE PROPHET. Chosen and Translated by Stanlsy Lans-Poolb. 
x8ma 4*. &/. (Golden Treasury Series) 
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MOLESWORTH.— Works by M«. Molesworth (Ennis Graham). 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. Illustrated by Walter Crank. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d, 
ROSY. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. 4^. 6</. 
SUMMER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE ADVENTURES' OF HERR BABY. With Twelve fuU-page Pictures by 

Walter Crane. Globe 4to. 6s. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Illustrated by Walter Cranb. Globe 8vo. 

AS. 6d. 

THE TAPESTRY ROOM. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. As.6d. 
CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 

US : AN OLD-FASHIONED STORY. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d, 
TELL ME A STORY. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. a*. 6d. 
"CARROTS": JUST A LITTLE BOY. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 

New Edition. Globe Svo. as. 6d. 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Illustrated by Walter Crane. New Edition. 

Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

MORTE D'ARTHUR.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE. (Globe Edition.) Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 

MOULTON.— SWALLOW FLIGHTS. Poems by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d 

MOULTRIE.— POEMS by John Moultrip. Complete Edition. Two Vols. 
Crown Svo. 7*. each. 
VoL I. MY BROTHER'S GRAVE, DREAM OF LIFE, &c. With Memoir by 

the Rev. Prebendary Coleridge. 
Vol. 11. LAYS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. With notices 
of the Rectors of Rugby, by M. H. Bloxham, F.R.A.S 

MRS. GANDER'S STORY. By H. A. H. With Twenty-four FuU-page 
Illustrations by N. Huxlbv. Demy oblong. 3*. 6d, 

MUDIE.— STRAY LEAVES. By C. £. Mudib. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. Contents His and Mine" — "Night and Day"— "One of 
Many,*^ &c. 

MURRAY.— ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C Grfnville Murray. 
Crown Svo. 7*. td, 

MYERS (ERNEST).— Works by Ernest Myers, M.A. 
THE PURITANS. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, as. 6tL 
POEMS. Extra fcap. Svo. 4r. 6d. 

THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated into English, with Intro- 
duction and diort Notes, by Ernest Myeks. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 5;. 

MYERS (F. W. H.) Works by F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 

ST. PAUL. A Poem. New Edition Extra fcap. Svo. as. 6rf. 
THE RENEWAL OF YOUTH, and other Poems. Crown Svo. -js. 6d. 
ESSAYS, a Vols. I. Classical. II. Modern Crown Svo. 4^. 6d. each 
WORDSWORTH (English Men of Letters Series). Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

NADAL.— ESSAYS AT HOME AND ELSEWHERE. By E. S. Nadal. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

NINE YEARS OLD.— By the Author of "St. Olave's," " When I was a 
little Girl," &c. Hlustrated by FRducH. New Edition. Globe Svo. as, 6d. 
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NOEL,— BEATRICE, AND OTHER FQBM3» By ike Mom. Romk-NScwl. 
Fcsip. 8vo. 6s. 

NORTON.— Works by the Hon. Mrs. Nortox, 
THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. Eighth Editioti. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 
OU) SIR DOUGLAa New Edition. Grown 8vo. 6fv 

OL.IPHANT.— Works by Mrs. Ouphant. 
THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the end of the Eighteenth 

aad beginning of the Kioeteenth Century. Cheaper Issue. With a New Pne- 

fiice. 3 VoJs. DtmySvo. 21*. 
AGNES HOPEIOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New Edition, with 

niustrattons. Globe 8vo. a*. 6d. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. New Edition. Crown 8va 6s, 
HESTER : a Story of Contemporary Life, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 61. 
SIR TOM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. New Edition. Globe 8vo. m 

YOUNG MUSGRAVE. Cheaper Edition. Globe 8va as. 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. Cheaper Edition. Globe ftvo. as. 

THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE : Dante. Giotto, Savonarola, and their Citjf. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and a Steel Poitraat 
of Savonarola, engraved by C. H. Jeen'S. New and Cheapcrr Edition wkh Pre- 
fiioe. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. lof. 6d. 

THE BELEAGUERED CITY. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DRESS, lllustnutd. Crown dvo. si. 6d. [Art ai Hmte Sariis. 

OUR Y£AR. A Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author of 
"John Halifax, Gentleman." Illustrated by Clarbncb Dobkll. Gk^ 8vo. 
v.6d. 

PALG RAVE .—Works by Francis Turiier Palgravb, M.A., late Feflow 

of Exeter Ct Uege, Oxford. 
THE FIVE DAYS* ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH GRANGE. 

A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur Huomes, and Engraved 

Title-Page by Jbrns. Small 4to, cloth extra. 6s. 
LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6f. 
ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged i8mo. xs. 6d. 
VISIONS OF ENGLAND ; being a series of Lyrical Poems on Leading Bvenis 

and Persons in English History. With a Preface and Notes. Crown 8vo. yj. ^ 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. Edited 

by F. T. Palgravk rftino. 4*. 64* 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edked by P. T. Palgravb. 

With Vignette Title by Jbbns. (Golden Treasury Se^s.) i8mo. 4^ 6(1, 
THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 

ananged with Notes by F. T. Palgravb. i8mo. as, 6d. And in Two Pacts, 

xs. each. 

HERRICK: SELECITONS FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS. With Notes. 

(Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo> 4' • 6d. 
LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfked, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Selected 

and Annotated. (Golden I'reasury Series.) i8mo. 45. 6d. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted fm the 

■ Ofigiaal EditiwBs. WithJfotei. (Q^Mmi Trew«wy Seiies.) i8ino. Af-^- 
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PANSIE'S FLOUR BIN. By the Author of "WKeii I was a LiVIe 
Girl," " St. Olave's," &c. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes. Globe 8vo. 4». 6J. 

PARKER.— THE NATURE OF TITE FINE ARTS. By H. PARKkl^ 
M.A., Follow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crowb 8vo. vos. 6d. 

PATER.— Works by Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford: 
THE RENAISSANCE. Studies m Art and Poetry. Second Edition, 

Revised, with VIgoette engraved by C H. J bens. Orown 8vo. los, 6d. 
MARIUS. THE EPICUREAN : His S«nsatxm> ftbd Ideas. Two Vols. Bvo. 

Z2S. 

PATMORE.— THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND^ frem the Best Poets. 
Selected and arranged by Covbntry Patmore. New Edition. With Ilhtftra- 
tions by J. Lawso.v. (Golden Treasury Edition.) xBmo. 4s. 6d. Globe 
Readings Edition for Schools, Globe 8vo, 3a 

PEEL.— ECHOES FROM HOREB, AND OTHEft POEMS. By Edmond 
Peel, Author of "An Ancient City," &c. Crown 8vo. y. td. 

PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. Profusely Illustrated, medfuin 4to, 6d. eaeh; 
or complete in One Vol., cloth, 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 
WAffBRTON'S WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA- 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S OLD CHRISTMAS. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S BRAGEBRIDGE HALL. 

PHILLIPS (S. K.).— ON THE SEABOARD; and other Poetns. By 
Susan K. Phillips. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

PINDAR.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated Mto^ 
English, with Introduction and short Notes, by Ernbst Myers, M.A.» late 
FcUow of Wadham College, Oxford. Second Editicn. Crown 8vo. 59. 

PLATO.— THE REPUBLIC OF. Translated itito English with Nmcs by 
J. Lu Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. (Golden Treasury SerM6.)i 
i8mo. \s. 6d. 

POEMS OF PLACE S--(ENGLAND AND WALES). EdiKd hy 
H. W. Longfellow. (Golden Treasury Series.) x8mo. 49. 6d. 

POETS (ENGLISH).— SELECTIONS, with Critical Imroductian by 
various writers, and a general Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by 
Tf. H. Ward, M.A. Four Vols. New Edition. Growi>8vo. 7;. 6«f. eaeh. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

VoL IL BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. 

Vol. IlL ADDISON TO BLAKE. 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI. 

POOLE.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Pcole. New and Q.eaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece by R. Farrbn. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6<L 

POPE.— POETICAL WORKS OF. Edited with Notea and Introductory 
Metnoir by Adolphvs William WarI>, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globo 8vo. 

POPULATION OF AN OLD PEAR TREE. From the French 
of E. Van Bruvssel. Edited by the Author of "The Heir of Reddyife." 
With Illustrations by Bbcicer. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt. \s 6d. 
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POTTER.— i^NCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa Pottbr. Crtnm 

BVQ. OX. 

ONEGUINE. A Romance of Russian Life in Ve«e. 
K 5* PWSHKIN. Translated Scorn the Russian by Lieut.-Col. Spald- 
INC. i;rown o'/o. oi. 

REALMAH.— By the Author of "Friends in Council." Crown 8vo. 6*. 

^^^^'"^^^^^^ 9.^ SIR CHAHLES REED. By His Son, Charles E. 
B. Reed, M.A. With a Portrait. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by 
Henry Kingsley.' (Globe Edition.) Globe 8yo. 3* e^f.—Golden Treasury 
Edition. Edited by J. W. Clark. M.A. xSmo. 4s. 6d. 

ROPES. — POEMS. By Arthur Reed Ropes. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

ROSS.— A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By Percy Ross. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ROSSETTI. — Works by Christina Rossetti. 
POEMS. Complete Edition, containing "Goblin Market," **Thc Prince's 
Progress," &c. With Four Illustrations by D. G. Rossetti. Extra fcap, 8vo. 

A PAGEANT, AND OTHER POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 
SPEAKING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8yo, 
gilt edges. 4s. 6d. 

ROSSETTI (D.Q.).— DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: a Record and a 
Study. By William Sharp. With an Illustration after Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Crown 8yo. los. 6d. 

RUNAWAY, THE, By the Author of **M»s.Jemingham's Journal."* With 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. New Edition. Globe 8vo. zf. 6d. 

ST. JOHNSTON.— Works by Alfred St. Johf^ston: 
CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. Crown 8vo. 4* . 6rf. 
CHARLIE ASGARDE. A Tale of Adventure, grown Bvo. s» 

SCOTT (SIR WALTER).— POETICAL WORKS OF. Edited with a 
Biographical and Critical Memoir by Fjiancis Turmer Palcrave. (Globe 
Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3*. 6rf. . , , _„„ 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL; and THE LADY OF THE 
LAKE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave. Globe 8vo. w. (Gl>be Readings for Schools.) 

MARMION ; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By the same Editor. 
Globe 8vo. IS. (Gl jbe Readings for Schools.) 

SCOTTISH SONG.- A SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST LYRICS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Mary Caelyle Aitkbn. (GoMen Treasury Series.) 
18000. 4S. 6d. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; OR. THE tONG 
VACATION R AM BLE OF A LONDON CLERK. By the Author of" Tom 
Brown's School Days." Illustrated by Doyle. Imp. x6mo. Cloth gUL s*- 

SEELEY — ^THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. 
By J. R. Seeley, M.A. Regius Professor of Modem History in the University of 
Cambridge. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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SELBORNE (EARL).— the BOOK OP PRAISE. From the hm 
English Hymn writers. (Golden TVeasury Series.) x8mo. 4*. 6d. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author of** John Halt&z. 
Gentleman.** Ctovrn 8vo. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE. — The Works of William Skakkspbare. Cambridge 
Edition. Edited by W. Ghorge Clark, M. A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Nine Vols. 8vo, cloth. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, by W. G. 
Clark, M.A.. and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8m 
3*- 6a. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONGS AND SONNETS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Francis Turner Palgravb. (Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo. 

SHAKESPEARE.—CHARLES LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by Rev. A. Aingbr. (Golden T^reasury 
Series.) x8mo. 4; . 6d. Globe Readings E^tion for Schook, Globe 8vo, sf. 

SHELLEY.— POEMS OF SHELLEY. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke 
(Golden Treasury Series.) z8mo. 4s. 6d, Also a fine Edition printed on hand 
made paper. Crown Svo. las. 6d. 

SHORTHOUSE.— Woricsby J. H. Shorthoose. 
JOHN INGLESANT : A ROMANCE. Crown 8vo. fir. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. A Spiritual Romance. In Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. »s, 6d. each ; or complete in one volume, 4^ . 6d. 

SKRINE.— UNDER TWO QUEENS. Lyrics written for the Tercentenary 
Festival of the Founding of Uppingham School. By John Huntley Skrine, 
Author of " Uppingham by the Sea," &fr Oown Svo. 3*. 

SLIP IN THE FENS, A.— New and Popular EdiUon. Globe Svo. 91. 

SMITH. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 8vo. s*- 

SMITH.— THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN. A Course of Lectures on the 
Political History of England. By Goldwin Smith. New Edition. Oown 
Svo. s*. 

SONG BOOK. WORDS AND TUNES FROM THE BEST POETS 
AND MUSICIANS. Selected and arranged by John Hullah. (Golden 
Treasury Series.) x8mo. 4s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES.— OEDIPUS THE KING. Translated from the Greek of 
Sophocles into English Verse by E. D. A. Morshrad, M.A., late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Winchester College. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

SPENSER.- COMPLETE WORKS OF. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, 
M. A., LL.D., with a Memoir by J. W. Hales, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 
Svo. 3«. 6d. 

STANLEY. — Addresses and Sermons delivered during a Visit to the United 
States and Canada in 1878. By Arthur Pbnrhyn Stanley, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster Crown Svo. 6r. 



STEPHEN (C. K.).— THE SERVICE OF THE POOR: bein^ an 
Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of Religious Sister< 
hpods tor Charitftblo Puitoacs. Bf Caholiitk £mik»a %ru^UEn. Cnmn e«b. 
6s. 6d, 

TANNER.— THE ABBOT'S FARM: or, PRAGTIQC WITH SCIBICGE. 

By HenryTanner, M.R.A.C, F.C.S., late Profesaorcf Friaciplesof Agrioukure 
in the Royal Agricultural OJIege: Examiner in tlie Principles of Agncukure 
under the Government Department of Science. Author of^ '* First Principles 
of Agriculture," &q. Extra firap. 6w. js. 6sL 

TENNYSON. — ^Works by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 

COMPLETE WORKS. New and Revised Edition, with New Portcjut. 
CmwhSyo. js^ed. 

. COMPLETE W0ftK.S^ An EdUion for Sthootik IVi Fottf Parts. Crown 8yo. 
sf. 6d. each. 

COLLECTED WORKS. In Seven Volumes. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

(A limiud Dumber of copie* are prinUd on HfiBd/«iade Paper, This Ediiidn is 
gold ottiy m Sits, price £2 ^) 

VdL I. EARLY POEMS. 

V«!. • n. LUCRETIUS : and other POEMS* 

Vol. IIL IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

Vol. IV. THE PRINCESS: aii4 MAU£>. 

Vol. V. ENOCH ARDEN : aiMl IN MKMORIAM. 

Vol VL QUEEN MARY: HAROLD. 

VoL VII. BALLADS t attd oth*r POS'M6. 



LYRICAL POEMS. Selected and Aanctated by Francis TtXRNBH Pausmavb. 
(Golden Treasury Series.) z8mo. 45. 6d. Large Paper Edition. 8yo. , 9s, 

IN MEMORIAM. i8mo. 4;. 6d. Large Paper Edition. 8vo. 9^. 

'the TENNYSON BIRTHDAY ^00& ildited bv Emily Shakbspbar. bi 
two sizes, (x) Extra Fcap. 8yo Edition i n Hand-made Paper with red lines, sr. 
(3) x4mo. ar. 6d, 

THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS. Fcap. 8vo. :— 
POEMS. 6s, 

MAUD : and other POEMS, y. 6d. 
THE PRINCESS. 3s. 6d. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING, (ailected.) 6*. 
ENOCH ARDEN : &c. 3s. 6d 
THE HOLY GRAIL : and o«her POEMS. ^ 60. 
IN MEMORIAM. 4;. 
BALLADS: and other POEMS. 5* 
HAROLD : a Drama. 6f. 
QUEEN MARY : a Drama. 6s. 
THE CUP : and the FALCON. 5^. 
BECKET. 6s. 

A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
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Mkssks. Macmillan & Co. havoalao the foUowiag Rdifiog^^f LordTjaipytoii't 
Works as issued by Messrs* Kegan Paul:— 

The Imperial Libmiy Edition. 8vo. IOTa d<f. etuchi^ ^ • 

Princess t and ether Poems^ 
In Memoriam : and Maud* 

The Author's Edition. Crown 8vo 

Barty Poems : and English idyiis. 6f, 
luKhsigy Hail x LncreHu* : and other Poemt* 6f. 

Idylls o/ the King (fiomgXetxii, 7S. -6d. 
The Princess : and Maud. 6t. 

Enoch Arden : and In Memoriam, 6s. * 

Queen Mary : and Harold, fs. 

Tkt Lower's TeUe : BalUuls and ether Peettu. ^ 

The Cabinet Edition. Fcap 8vo. 2/. 6(/. each 

Early Poetns. 

English Idylls I 

Locksley HeUii 

Lucretius : and other Poentt. 

Idylls of the King. VoL I. 

Idyiis 0/ the King^ Vol.11. 

In Memoriam* 

Queen Mary. 

Harold. 

The Lover* s Tales Ballads z and other PoenHS. 

The Shilling Volame Edition. iSmo. ix. each — 

Maud. 
Queen Maty.. 

Harold. 

The Lover^s Tale : Ballads : 

The Royal Edition. One Vol. Royal 8vo. i6s. 

Selections from Tennyson's Works. Square 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Selections from Tennyson's Works. Gilt. Sqnare 8vo. 4U 

Songs fix>m Tennyson's Writings. Sqnaie 8vq. 2t, 6d» 

TENNYSON'S IN yiKWLOSJAM" i IJS PURPOSE AND 11^ 
STRUCTURE. A Study. By John F. Gkhvsg, Crown Syq. sx. 
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THIRTY YEARS.~BEIKO POEMS NEW AND OLD. By the Author 
«f "John Halifax. Gentleman." New Edition. Oown 8vo. 6r. 

THOMPSON (SIR HENRY).— chARLEY KINGTON'S AUNT; 
a Study of Medical Life and Experience. By Pbn Ouvbs, F.Jt..C.S. (Sir 
HsMSV Thompson). Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. xs. 

THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COMMISSION.-^jvkwM^ 

Chm^EdiHoH. Crown 8vo. 9».td. 

TOM BROWN*S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Bov. With Seven 
Illustnitions by A. Hughbs and Syonby Hall. Crown 8vo. 6r. ; Golden 
Treasury Edition. 4«. People's Edition, af. People's Sixpenny Illustrated 
Edition. Medium 4to. td. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. New Edition. With lUustratioos 
Orown 8vo. 6f. 

TOURGl^NIEP.^viRGIN SOIL. By L Tourgbniw. Thmslated by 
ASKTON W. DiLKB. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

TRENCH. — Woiks by R. Chbnbvix Trbnch, D.D. (For other Works by 
this Author, see Tkbological, Historical, and Philosophical Catalogubs.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. xot. Popular 
One Volume Edition. Fcap. 8yo. ^*. 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by R. Chrmbvix Trbnck, D.D. Fourth Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5r. 6d. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical Selected and arranged for Use. 
By R. Chbnbvix Trbnch, D.D. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. 
Fcap. 8vo. js. 

TURNER.— COLLECTED SONNETS. OLD AND NEW. By Cbablbs 
Tbnnyson Turnbr. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7s. &^ 

TYRWHITT,— OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Land- 
scape Art By the Rev. R. St. John Tvrwhitt, M. A. With an Authorised 
Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts in Professor Ruskin's " Elements of 
Drawing." New Edition. Crown 8vo. jt. 6d. 

VELEY.— MITCHELHURST PLACE. By Margaret Velby, Author of 
•* For Percival." New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VIRQIL.— THE WORKS OF. Rendered into English Prose. By Jambs 
LoNSDALB, M.A, and Samubl Lbb, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3s-. 6tL 

VIRGIL.— THE AENEID. Translated into English Ptoaeby J. W. Mackail. 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. jm. 6d, 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. ANoveL Oroim 
8va 7«. &£ 
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WARD. — ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introduction by 
various writers, and a eeneral Introduction by Matthew Arnolix Edited by 
T. H. Ward, M.A. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 7*. each. 

VoL I. CHAUCER TO DONNE, 

Vol. II. BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN 

Vol. III. ADDISON TO BLAKE. 

VoL IV. WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTL 

WARD (SAMUEL.).— LYRICAL RECREATIONS. By Samuel Ward. 
Fcftp. 8vo. 6s, 

WARD (MRS. HUMPHRY).— Wrrks by Mrs. Humphry Ward: 
MILLY AND OLLY ; or, a Holiday among the Mountains. Illustrated by 

Mrs. Alma Tadbma. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
MISS BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

WEBSTER — ^Works by Augusta Webster. 
DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. Bvo. 5*. 
A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. 71. 6d, 
PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extr.i fcap. 8vo. 3J. 
THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 
YU-PE-YA'S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in English Verte. Extra fcap. 8vo. js. 6d 
A HOUSEWIFE'S OPINIONS. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
A BOOK OF RHYME. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6rf. 

DAFFODIL AND THE CROAXAXICANS. A Romance of Hbtory. Crown 
8vo. 6*. 

WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL. Bythe Author of " St. Olaves." 
Illustrated by L. FrOlich. Globe 8vo. as. id. 

WHEN PAPA COMES HOME : The Story of Tip, Tap, Toe. By 
the Author of Nine Years Old," " Pansie's Flour Bin," &c. With lUvstrations 
by W. J. HsNNBSSY. Globe 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

WHITTIER_JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER'S POETICAL WORKS 
Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C H. Jbbns. z8mo. 4s. 6d, 

WILBRAHAM.— THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF: Thoughts and 
Recollections for Old and Young. By Frances W. Wilbraham, Author of 
" Streets and Lanes of a Oty." With a Preface by the Right Rev. W. Wals- 
HAM How, D.D.. Bishop of Bedford, Sufiragan of London. Globe 8vo. jf. 6d. 

WILLOUGHBY.— FAIRY GUARDIANS. A Boole for the Young. By 

F. Willoughbv. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt. 5*. 

WILLS. — MELCHOIR: A Poem. By W. G. Wills, Author of *' Charles I./ 
*• Olivia," &c., Writer of " Claudian." Crown 8vo. 9*. 

WOOD.— THE ISLES OF THE BLEST, and other POEMS. By Andrew 
GoLDiE Wood. Globe Bvo. s*. 

WOOLNER —Works by Thomas Woolnbr, R.A. 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. With a Vignette by A. Hwghbs. Third Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. ss. 
PYGMALIO;^. A Poem. Crown 8vo. i*,6d. 
SILENUS : a Poem. Crown 8vo. fir. 
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WORDS FROM THE POETS. Stlwtetf hy the Editor of ** ]Uys 
of Sunlight." With A Yignettis and Frood^Moee. iSmobUmp. tt. " 



WORDSWORTH.— SELECT POEMS OF. Chosen and Edited, with 
Preface, by Matthbw Arnold. (Golden Treasury Series.) iSmo. 4*. 6</. 
Fine Edition. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper, with Portrait of Woidsworth 
engraved by C H. Jbbns» and Printed on India IVper. ^r. 



YONGE (C. M.).— New lUustrated Edition of Noveb and TMea byOHAR. 

LOTTS M. YONGS. 

In Twenty-one yohimes. Crown 8Tt>. 6r. each:— 
Vol. I. THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. With IHustrations by Katb Grebw 

AWAY. 

II. HEARTSEASE. With Illustrations by Katb GsBBNAWAy. 

III. HOPES AND FEARS. With lUustrations by Herbbkt Gandy. 

IV. DVNEVOR TERRACE. With lUustrations by Adsian 3T(Ucn. 

V. THE DAISY CHAIN. lUustratod by J. P. Atkinwn. 

VI. THE TRIAL. XfluMratedby J. P. Atkinson. 

VILA VIII. THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or. UNDER WODE. 
UNDER RODE. Uluatmttd by Ubabbrt Gani>y. Two Vols. 

IX. THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. New Edition. lUustrated by Mariak 

HUXLBV. 

X. CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. New Edhion. Illustnued 
by Adrian Stokbs* 

XI. THE THREE BRIDES. litestzated by Aobian Stokbs. 

XII. MY YOUNG ALCIDES : or, A FADED PHOTOGRAPH. Illustrated 
by APRIAN SrrOKKS. 

XIIL THE CAGED LION. IHustrated by W. J. Hbnnbssy. 

Xnr. THE DOVE IN THE EAOLE'S NEST. IHustrated by W. J. HBwjnessY. 

XV. THE CHAPLBT OF PEARLS: or. THE WHITE AND BLACK 
RIBAUMONT. Ukstmed by W. J. Hknnbssy. 

KVI. LADY HESTER : AND THE DANVERS PAPERS. Ilkistraied l»y 
Janb E. Cook. 

XVIL MAGNUM BONUM; or, MOTHER CAREY'S BROOD, niustxated 
by W. J. Hbnnbssy. 

XVIII. LOVE AND LIFE. Illustrated by W. J. Hennbssy. 

XIX. UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. A Story of the Captivity of Mary of 
Scotland. Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnbssy. 

XX. STRAY PEARLS: MEMOIRS OF MARGARET DE RlBAU^^ONT. 
VrSCoUNTESS OF BELLAISE. Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnbssy. 
• Crown 8vo. 6s. 

XXI. THE ARMOURER'S PRENTICES. lUustnted by W. J. Hbitvbssy. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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YONGE (CM.).— Works by CHARI.0TT8 M. Yonob-cw^«W«*<- 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE A Tale of the Last Crusade. IlTustrated. 
New Edition. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6tL 

THE LANCES OF LYNWODD. New Edition. With Illustratioos, Globe 
8vo. 4$. 6d. 

THE LITTLE DUKE: RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New Edition 
UHistrated. Globrfvo. 4«' ^• 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN "DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL COUN- 
TRIES, Gathered m4 Nifrmted Anew. (Golden Treasury Series,) ^. 6d. 
Glc^be Readimgs J^iAiiion for Schools, G'ube 8vo, as. Cheap Edition. i«. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDflRFUL GLOBE. IHuatw*«d-hy U- FhOlick. 
Globe ftvo. 4S.od. 

A BOOK OF W0RTHIB3. (Qotten Tieasury Series.) iSmo. 4*. &i 

XHE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN ^PAIN. 
(Golden TVeasuiy Sw4P.^ 49, 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Roiwj to ZamsMf IL 
Third Editign. enUsgsd. Extra fc^. dvo. 5^. 

Skconi> S»rj5S. the wars IN FRANCE. New Editipn. Xxtn fcap. 
Svo. 5*. 

Third Seribs. THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fia«). 8»o.. $*• 
Fourth Series. R15F0RMATI0N TIMES- Extra fcap. 8»o. 5*. 
Fifth Series! ENGLAND AND SPAIN. Extra fcap. Sw. 5*. 

FS AND Q'S; or. THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. WiA 
Ilhisirations by C O. Murray. New Edition. Globe Sro, cloth gtlt. 4'. 6d. 

BV£ WORDS: A COLLECTION OP TALES NEW AND OLD. Oown 
Svo. 6*. 

THE TWO SIDES OF THE SJi.IELD. Two VoU. Oown Svo. 12s. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. New Ediuon. Mvisod. Crown Svo. 
7*. 6d. 

NUTTIE'S FATHER. Two Vols. Crown Svo. im. 



** It is undoubtedly the best of the Sixpenny Illustrated Magazines." — 
Athmaum, 

*' The new venture is a very excellent return for sixpence. . . . There 
has never been anything seen like it for the money.*' — The WbrU. 

" It is wonderfully cheap and it is good . . . in all respects most 
excellent."— 5"/. y anus's Gazette. 

** Is well worth two sixpences instead of one." — Punch. 

Profiasely Illustrated, Monthly, price Sixpence ; by Post, Eightpence. 
THE 

6nolt6b JUuetrateb ^aoasfne. 

Single NumberSi price Sixpence; by Post, Bightpence. 
Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, post free, Ss. 

A HEW GIFT BOOK WITH 600 PICTUEES. 

XEbe Bngltsb ^ 
5nu8trateb ^fl^agastne \SS5. 

A Handtome Vohtme, consisting of 840 closely-printed pa^s^ containing nearly 
500 Woodcut illustrations of various stses\ bound tn extra cloth^ 
coloured ed^. Royal Szitf, price 8x. 
The Volume contains a Complete Series of Descnptive Sketches by the Author of 
"John Halifax, Gentleman/ with Illustrations by C. Napibr ^bmy ; a Complete 
Historical Novel by Charlottb M. Yongb : and aumeious Short Stories and 
Essays on Popular Subjects by well-known Writers. 

The Volume contains a complete novel, "A Famlljr Affair^" by Hugh 
Conway. Author of "Called Back,*' and also compliete Stories and Essays by 
Brrt Hartb, the Author of " John Herring." Archibald Forbes, J. Hbnrv 
Shorthousb. Hbniiy Irving, Mrs. Oliphant, and others* besides numerous 
interesting Miscellaneous Articles by the First Authors of the day. 

"We could not name, for the price, a handsomer prise or ptescsA.**— Journal of 
Education. 

" A highly sarisfiutory Tohiaie. got up with ca» and taste, and containing a great 
deal of interesting reading. ... It u a wonderful miscellany for the price." — Tke 
Athemeum. 

Now ready, in Portfolio, price 3i«. 

PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF ENGRAVINGS 

originally published in 

TTbe Enaltab 3nu0tratc& nDaaajfnc. 

'* Among the art bo^ ks which have been published this season there is ncne more 
entirely satbfiictory than Proof Imprtssions of Engravings which originally 
appeajvd in The English Illustrated Magazine. There are twenty well -chosen 
exanples, very deKcately printed on India paper. . . . The novel design of the 
covers of the portfolio is a marvel in itself, and worthy of the contents. Mr. Comyns 
Carr utobe congratulated on the result of his first year's labours."— J/f/^n/oy 
Review. 

'* The entire contents of this portfolio form a lesson in wood engravmg which ought 
to prove no less instructive to our artists than to the general public."— Academy. 
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